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PREFACE. 



This little treatise is literally, as the title indicates, an out- 
line. It has been purposely made as brief as possible, to 
adapt it for the more general use. Teachers will find it both 
useful and interesting to supplement the outline, by occa- 
sionally reading graphic passages from the works of popular 
trayellers, so as to convey a life-like idea of the more impor- 
tant places. Occasionally, in the following pages, reference is 
made to passages in the author's ''Bible History," where 
more full or more graphic information is given. It may be 
well here to give the titles of some other books which will be 
found useful to those wishing a more full knowledge of Bible 
Geography. 

For elaborate discussions connected with Bible localities, 
reference may be made to the following : — 

Bobinson's Biblical Besearches. 8 vols., 8to. 

Wilflon's Lands of the Bible. 2 toIb., 8to. 

Keith's Land of Israel. 

Yan de Yelde's Memoir on the Map of Palestine. 

Colonel Chesney's Narrative of the Enphrates Expedition. 

Lynoh'fl 'Narrative of the Expedition to the Jordan and the 

Dead Sea. 
Loftos' Researches in Ghaldsea» Suaiana, be. 
Porter's Five Tears in Damascns, &o. 
Eeil's Commentary on Joshna. 
Parts of Bawlinaon's Herodotus. 



Vi PREFACE. 

For information in a more popular form, the following may 
be consulted :— 

The Land and the Book. By W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
Scriptare Topography. 2 vols. (Palestine and Qentile 

World). 
Porter's Hand-Book to Syria and Pakstan^. 
Kitto's Palestine, Bible Lands, Cyflopesdia, and Pictorial 

Commentary. 
Layard's Nineveh. 

Van de Yelde's Syria and Palestine. 2 toIs., 870. 
Lord Lindsay's Letters on Egypt, Palestine, &c. 
Keith's Evidence of Prophecy. 
Stanley's Sinai and Palestine. 
Conybeare and Howson's Life of St. Paul. 2 vols. 
Narrative of Mission to the Jews. 
Travels of Stephens, Bonar, Buchanan, Stewart, and many 

others, quoted in " Scripture Topography," and ** Keith's 

Evidence of Prophecy." . 
Bartlett's Walks about Jerusalem. 

Maps of Palestine are often extremely inaccurate, and con- 
structed with very little regard to the physical structure of 
the country. The greatest care has been taken in preparing 
the accompanying Map, which, it is believed, will be found 
much more faithful than many in common use. 

W. G. B. 
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EXPLANATION 



nSB LAHSB OF THE BIBLE. 

Ths Lands of thi Bibub are oompriaed within an area— 9000 
miles from Bast to West, and 1000 from North to South (from 
Italy to Persia, and from the north of Asia Minor to Sinai). 

The Map is diyided into sqaares of 100 miles. 

The Goloars correspond to the divisions given at page 10. 

EXERCISES ON THI MAP. 
Wbat is the direct distance Ihnn Italy to Persia? 9000 miles. 
From the nortli of Asia Minor to Sinai ? 1000 miles. 
From Jemsalem to Persia? Between 800 snd 900 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Babylon ? UO miles. 
From Jerusalem to NfaiCTeh? 000 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Ararat? 800 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Autioch? 900 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Tarsus ? 360 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Ephesns? 000 miles. 
Fi-om Jerusalem to Athens ? 700 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Malta? 1900 miles. 
From Jemsalem to Rome ? 1400 miles. 



II. 

JOUBHETS 07 THE ISRAELITES. 

This Map embraces Egypt, the Sinai Peninsola, Palestine, and 
part of Arabia. The whole forms a square of 400%iiles, sub- 
divided into squares of 100 miles. 

EXERCISES ON THE MAP. 
What is the distance from the north of Palestine to Sinai? 860 mOea. 
From Jerusalem to Qoehen ? 960 miles. 
From Qoshen to the Red Sea? 70 miles. 
From the north of the Red Sea to Sinai ? 130 roilea 
From Sinai to Jerusalem? 960 mUsa 



OF THE MAPS. 



III. 

JEBUSALEX AND ITS SHYIBOVS. 

This Map forms a square of 5 miles, snbdiyided into 1 mile 
sqaares. It shows Jerusalem and the neighbourhood as &r south 
as Bethlehem. 

EXERCISES ON THE MAP. 
What area did Jemaalem itself occupy ? About 1 mile square. 
Wbat is the distance fh>m Jemaalein to Bethany ? About 3 miles. 
What is the diitanoe from Jeruflalem. to Bethlehem ? About 4 miles. 

IV. 

palesthte. 

This Map embraces the whole of Palestine and part of the 
Syrian Desert on the east. It forms a square of 200 miles, sub- 
divided into squares of 10 miles. 

EXERCISES ON THE MAP. 
What is the distance from Damascus to Idnmea ? 200 mileit. 
From Jerusalem to Damascus ? 150 miles. 
From Dsmascns to Sidon ? 60 miles. 
From Sidon to Tyi*e? 20 miles. 
From Tyre to Joppa? 90 miles. 
From Joppa to Jerusalem. 30 miles. 
From Shechem to Beersheba? 86 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Tyre? 110 miles. 
From Jerusalem to the Sea of Galilee ? 66 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Carmel? 76 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Samaria ? 36 milea 
FVom Jerusalem to Mount Hermon ? 120 miles. 
From Jerusalem to Hebron ? 20 miles. 



NoTi.— These Exercises are merely given as a specimen. Others 
may easily be framed. 
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OUTLINES OF BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 



PART L 
GENERAL YIEW OF BIBLE USDS. 

The Bible District. I Natural Dirlsioiu. I Conntries In each IMtI- 

Its Natural Featureai J Four Groapa. | sion. 

7bb Bible Distbict. — Nearly all the leading eyents recorded in 
the Bible took place within a distinct of small extent and peculiar for- 
mation. That district is almost encircled by fiye seas or gnlfs,— the 
Sed Sea, the Hediterraaeaa, the Black, the Casptan, and the Fer- 
siaa Qfuit Let lines be drawn joining the inner angles of these seas, 
they will enclose or touch the lands that occur prominently in the 
Bible, before the Acts of the Apostles. This district lay in the very 
heart of the ancient world, and had easy access to the three great 
continents,— Europe, Asia, and Africa ; it now forms part of the 
empire of Turkey. Though it has lain long in obscurity and neglect, 
it is doubtless destined yet to rise to high importance and com- 
manding influence. The area of the district is considerably larger 
than that of France, and its average distance from London, in a 
direct line, is a little more than 2000 miles. 

Its Natu&al Fbatukis.— The borders of the district are skirted, 
especially on the north and the east, by mountain ranges, forming a 
sort of highhuid fringe. The range of Tatms forms the fringe on 
the north, that of Zagroe on the east, and that of Lebanon on the 
-west. Enclosed by this highland border is a great plain, of which 
one part, forming the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, is re- 
markably fertile ; while another, a portion of the desert of Syria and 
Arabia, is quite barren. Among the rivers of the district are the 
Snplurates, the Tigris, the Jordan, and the Vile. The most cele- 
brated, though not the most extensive, of its mountain ranges is 
that of Lebanon, which may be said to be continued southward tut 
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GENERAL VIEW. 



far as the peninsula of Sinai. The range of Lebanon and the course 
of the Euphrates form a figure resembling a capital A or diverted 
y, nearly meeting on the north, but far separated on the south. 
The desert of Ai-abia and Syria sepanltes them, and runs up for 
a considei-able way between them. Egypt lies at the south-western 
extremity of the district, attached to it rather than forming a 
part of it, and extends southward, along the banks of the Nile, 
for five hundred miles.' 

Natural Diyisions.— The Bible lands comprehended in this dis- 
trict are diyided, both naturally and historically, into three princi- 
pal groups. If we add to these the far more widely spread countries 
which are introduced in the Acts and the Epistles of the Apostles, 
we shall have in all Four Groups of Bible lands. These may be 
distinguished as, — 



I. The North-eastern or Su- 
phrates Group. 
II. The South-western or Leb- 
anon Group. 



III. The Sonthem or Afticaa 

Group. 

IV. The Western Group. 



COUNTRIES IN EACH DIVISION. 
6B0T7P I. indndes,— 



Armenia, sometimes called 
Ararat. 

Mesopotamia, or Aram-na- 
haraim; that is, Aram or 
Syria between the two rivers. 



3. Babylonia, or Chaldsa. 

4. Asshnr, or Assyria. 

5. Hedia. 

6. Susiana, or Elam. 

7. Persia. 



6B0XJF II. inclndes^— 



1. ffyria, or Aram proper, a 

somewhat indefinite dis- 
trict, of which the chief city 
was Damascus. 

2. Several smaller Syrian States. 
8. Thosnicia. 

4. Palestine. 



5. Philistia. 

6. Moab. 

7. Ammon. 

8. Edom. 

9. The Besert and its tribes^ 

IQdian, Amalek, Cnsh, &c. 
10. Sinai. 



OBOTTP m. inclndes,^ 
2. Egypt. I 2. Ethiopia. | 3. Libya and Cyrene. 

OBOTTP IV. includes,— 

1. Asia Uinor. I 3. Greece proper. 

2. Macedonia. | 4. Italy. 

Several couutriea, divisions, and Islands are embraced under each of theaei.. 
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PART II. 
CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF BIBLE LANDS. 

1. From the Creation to the Dispersion the scene of Bible His* 

tory was hid in Gronp^. 

2. During the Pilgrimage of the Patriarchs, in Gronp II. 
S. During the Sojourn in Egypt, in Group III. 

4. From the Exodus to the Captivity, in Group II. 

5. During the Captivity, in Group I. 

6. From the Restoration to the Death of Christ, in Group IT. 

7. During the Apostolic History, chiefly in Groups II. and IV. 

FIEST PERIOD.— ET7PHEATES 6B0UP. 

(See Gek. iL-xi.; Job.) 

The first dwelling-place of man— the. land of Eden and the 
glorious garden near its eastern boundary— is believed to have 
been situated in Armenia, near the sources of the Euphrates. 
In the same district the ark rested after the flood, and the second 
fathers of our race settled. The Tower of Babel was built in the 
plain of Shinar, on the banks of the Euphrates, a few hundred 
miles further south. The great cities Nineyeh and Babylon were 
also in this plain, the former on the Tigris, the ktter on the 
Enphrates. TTr of the Chaldees, Abraham's birth-place, was by 
one account in Lower Chaldsea, by another in Mesopotamia ; Haran, 
the first place to which he removed, was certainly in Mesopotamia, 
near whero the Euphrates leaves the Armenian mountains. It is 
probable, too, that Job lived somewhero in this district, at a very 
early period. Thus nearly all the great events of this long period 
of history, variously estimated at from 2000 to 8250 years, were 
transacted almost within sound of the waters of the imperial 
Euphrates. 
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SIOOHB VEBIOD.— LEBAHOV GBOUF. 

CSee OxH. ziL-xxxviiL) 

Galled by Gh)d'8 oommand to leave Mesopotamia, Almham bade 
adiea to the lands of the Euphrates, and proceeded to the oountries 
of the South-western Group— adjoining Lebanon. Damaaciis, in the 
north-eastern part of the district, furnished him with his fiuthful 
steward, Elieser. In Palestine or Canaan, the chief places of his 
sojourn were Shechem and Bethel in the centre, Hebron and Beer- 
ehebn in the south, and Gerar, in the then territory of the Philistines. 
He formed a connection with the countries of the Southern or African 
Group by his visit to Egypt in a time of famine ; and renewed his 
intercourse with those of the Euphrates Group by sending to Heeo- 
potanda for a wife to Isaac. His son TshTnaftl took possession of a 
part of the desert adjoining Palestine, where he was joined by the 
sons of Keturah; and Uoab and Anunon, the descendants of 
his nephew Lot, occupied countries east of the Dead Sea, that 
bore their names. Isaac lived quietly at and near Beersheba. 
Jacob, like his grand&ther, was connected with each of the three 
groups, spending his youth and his later manhood in Canaan, hia 
early manhood in Mesopotamia, and his old age in Egypt. The 
descendants of Esau peopled part of the Desert, and the rocky 
territory of Mount Seir, or Idnmea, south of the Dead Sea ; some 
of them became amalgamated with the secondary brandies of 
Abraham's family. 

THIBD PEBIOD.— SOTTTHEBB' OBOTTP. 
(See Oss. xzxiz.-L; Exon. L-xiiL)' 

From Joseph's descent to Egypt to the Exodus under Moses, the 
scene is mainly in the Southern or African Group. 

POTTBTH PEBIOD.— LEBAKOV OB0T7P. 

(SeeExon. xlr.-xL; Lw.; Ndicb.; Dbut.; Jobh.; Judoks; 1 and 2 Sax.; 
I and 2 Kmaa ; 1 and 2 Chbon. ; Fbauis ; Psophbts. 

After the passage of the Bed Sea, Bible history again enters 
the Lebanon Group. Forty years are spent in the peninsula of 
SinaL Next we enter the border countries, Edom, Ammon, and 
Xoab; then the east side of Canaan, and after that the vest, 
is conquered. During the period of the Judges, the outlying 
tribes around Canaan are diiefly heard of; but under David, 
enemies on every side are subdued, and the entire group of the 
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Lebamni oonntrioi, from the Baphiates on the one ode to the 
border of Egypt on the other (with the single exception of Ph(Bni<Ba), 
bow to the Hebrew sceptre. Solonion forms a marriage alliance 
with Egypt; reoeiyes a visit from the queen of Sheba, in the 
south of Arabia; builds TadmoTy or Palmyra, in the Syrian 
desert, to fieunlitate intercourse with the Enphxates ; has a sea-pori 
at EiUm-geber, on the Bed Sea, and holds intercourse with places 
far beyond tiie ordinary eirde of Bible lands-Hsiuch as Ophir, pro- 
bably. India. • 

In the time of the kings of Israel, the mighty and extremely 
ancient empire of Assyria, in the Euphrates district, rose to the 
height of its power, with its splendid capital, Vineyeh, on the banks 
of tiie Tigris. Jonah's visit introduces us to Nineveh. In process of 
time the whole ten tribes are carried into captivity by the Assyrian 
king, and pUced in Nineveh and the cities of the Modes. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later, the two remaining tribes are carried cap- 
tive to Babylon, which, after the destructio]! of Nineveh, has be- 
come the imperial city of the East. The kings of Egypt have been 
in keen conflict with those of Assyria and Babylon, Palestine offcen 
furnishing the battle-field, and bringing together, as it were, the 
countries of the three groups ,* but at length, after many contests, 
the king of Babylon establishes his supremacy. 

nPTE PEBIOD.— EUPHBATE8 6B0TTP. 

(See£zsK.{ Dak.) 

The ten tribes were carried to Assyria and Hedia. Media lay 
near the Zagros mountains, and these tribes never returned in a 
body. The two tribes spent seventy years' captivity in Babylonia, 
hanging their harps on the willows that waved over the Euphrates, 
and its tributaries the Ghebar and the Ahava. On the conquest 
of Babylon by the Modes and Persians, the seat of empire was 
transferred to Sosa, in Elam or Elymais, situated on the river Ulai 
or Ulseus. Here Daniel had some of his prophetic visions ; and 
here also Esther became queen to a Persian monarch, Mordecai 
prime minister, and Nehemiah cupbearer. Susa is the most easterly 
spot that occurs directly in Bible history. Its direct distance from 
London is nearly 3000 miles. 

SIXTH PEBIOD.— LEBAHOV GBOUP. 

(See Ezba; Nbhxkiab, Ac. ; also the four GospeLi) 

On the return of the Jews, the scene passes again, as in the days 
of Abraham and those of Jacob, from the Euphrates to the Lebanon 
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&roap. The Bible leaves a long historical gap between the Restora- 
tion and the Birth of oar Lord. During that period many new 
nations and coantries come into contact with the old Bible lands. 
The Jews are scattered far and wide over Asia, Europe, and Africa. 
The arms of the Greeks and Romans clang against those of the older 
nations, on the banks of the Euphrates, nnder the shadows of Leba- 
non, and on the plains of Egypt. The earthly life and ministry of 
oar blessed Lord were spent, however, almost solely on the soil of 
Palestine. 

SEVENTH PERIOD.— LEBAVON AND WESTERN 6R0TJPS. 

(See the Acts, Epistlbs, Ac.) 

Under the Apostles, and especially tinder Paul, the circle of Bible 
lands was greatly extended. First, the whole district of Asia Kinor 
was traversed by the messengers of salvation. Then the sea was 
crossed, and Kacedonia and Greece received the gospel. The last 
two chapters of Acts inform us of the journey of the apostle Paul to 
imperial Rome. The great centres of Christian influence in the Acts 
of the Apostles were : — 

L ASIATIC. II. EUROPEAN. 

1. In Palestine,.. Jerusalem. 1. In Macbdokia^ Thessatonica. 

2. In Stria, Antioch. 2. In Greece, Corinth. 

3. In Asia Minor, Ephesns. 3. In Italy, Rome. 

It is remarkable that Rome, the capital of the Roman empire, is 
th^ most westerly spot that occurs directly in Bible history, Susa, 
the capital of the Medo-Persian empire, being the most easterly. 
The direct distance of Rome from London is about 900 miles, and 
that of Rome from Susa about 2000. Tarsus, Paul's birth-place, 
was about half way between Rome and Susa. 
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PAET III. 
DETAILED GEOGEAPHY OF BIBLE LASDS. 



I.— NORTH-EASTERN OR EUPHRATES GROUP. 



Natural Features. 
Divisioos. 



Prominent Objects. 
Language. 



Government. 
Religion. 



Natural Fsatvres. — This district may be described as a great 
plain, traversed by the rivers Eaphrates and Tigris, overhung on 
the north by the Tanms, and on the east by the Zagros moiintains, 
and bounded on the west by Syria and the Desert^ and on the south 
by the Persian Gnlf. 

Divisions. — The countries in the district are naturally divided 
into highland and lowland. The highland countries, overhanging 
or fringing the plain, were Armenia, Hedia, and Persia ; the 
lowland countries, forming the plain itself, Hesopotaxnia, Baby- 
lonia or GhaldsBa, Assyria, and Elam or Snsiana. 

The use of these terms in ancient writers is i^ot always very 
exact. Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Chaldasa, are sometimes used by 
different writers to denote generally the whole plain. 

Pboxinent Objects.— The rivers Euphrates and Ti^is are pro- 
minent objects in the plain. 



The Euphrates or Fhrat rises 
from two sources in the Armenian 
mountains; the branches unite after 
flowing 400 and 270 miles respec- 
threly. It traverses Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Babylonia; and its 
length from the point of union to the 
mouth is 1380 miles. A hundred 
miles from tlie sea it is Joined by the 
Tigris. The Tigris or Hiddekel 
has also two sources, 100 and 150 
miles from the point of Junction. 
'JThe entire course of the longer 
stream is 1146 mile& The Tigris 
rises in Armenia, and forms the 
boundary between the district of 
Assyria and Susiana on the cast, and 



that of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
on the west The Euphrates i»gene- 
rally much broader than the Tigris; 
but the Tigris is deeper and more 
rapid. The Euphrates in some places 
is upwards of 500 yards wide, the 
Tlgils seldom above 200. Yet the 
Tigris is reckoned to discharge nearly 
twice as much water as the Euphrates. 
The Euphrates is sometimes spoken 
of as "the great river" (Gen. xv. 18), 
and sometimes simply as " the river " 
(Isa. viii. 7). In the Apocalypse it 
has a symbolical meaning (Rev. iz. 
14; xvi. 13), but commentators aro 
not agreed in their views of its im- 
port. 
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IiAiranAan— Thelugnage of most of tbeoonntriesof the Euphra- 
tes group was ChaldM ; that of the more northerly STriac,— both 
members of the same fkmily of kngtiages as Hebrev. In early times 
the difierence does not seem to have been so great as to prevent the 
Iieople of this group of countries from understanding and being 
understood by those of the Lebanon group (Gen. zxir. 15, &c.). 
But in kter times it was otherwise (2 Kings zviii. 26 ; Neh. viil 8). 
After the captivity the spoken kmguage of the Jews was to a con- 
siderable extent Chaldaic 

GoYSBVMSVT. — The form of government in these countries 
was in almost every case absolute monarchy. In the earlier pari 
of the history several small countries had kings of their own, but 
were in a subject relation to "the great king " of the Assyrian or 
Babylonian empire. In the later period the subject-kings were 
set aside, and satraps, or governors of provinces, appointed. 

Beugiov. — The religion of these countries was commonly gross 
idolatry. In Assyria and Babylon there were several principal and a 
vast multitude of inferior deities. Among the Modes and Persians 
idolatry did not flourish ; dualism and fire-worship prevailed. Dual- 
ism was a recognition of two opposite principles— a good and a bad. 
Fire-worship uras the worship of the Deity through the heavenly 
bodies, or some other species of fire. (See " Bible History," pp. 
98,99.) 

1.ABMEHU. 

Position. I Prominent Objeeta. I Monnt Ararat 

Bible Keferencea | Garden of Eden. | Later History. 

PosiTiov.— Armenia was the most northerly of the countries in 
the North-eastern Group. It lay between Mount Caucasus on the 
north, and branches of Mount Taurus on the south, forming a high- 
land or elevated table-land, intersected by mountains and rivers. 

BiBLB Betxbenobs. — In Scripture it is believed to be referred 
to under three names : 1. Ararat (Gen. viiL 4 ; 2 Kings six. 87, 
marg.; Isa. xxxvii. 88, mwrg. ; Jer. li. 27). 2. Minni ( Jer. li 27). 
8. Togarmah (Eisek. xxvii. 14 ; zxxviii 8). 

Garden of Eden.— There is reason 
to believe that the land and garden 
of Eden were idtoated in Armenia, 



near the sources of the Euphrates and 
Hlddekel or Tigris, and the other 
two rivers of Paradise, Gihon and 
pison, which are supposed to be the 
Araxa and Kieii-Ermai (anciently 
Ualys). All these rivers rise in 



Armenia The eastern part of the 
district corresponds well to the Bible 
description of Eden, being singularly 
rich in beantifnl scenery, and abound- 
ing in orchards, gardens, and ftnit 
treea (See " Bible History," pp. 18, 
16). 

Konnt Ararat.— 'The mountain 
on wliich the ark rested was also pro- 
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bably in Armenia. The name of 
Mount Ararat is now given, by way 
of eminence, to the highest of the 
moantains in the district It is a noble 
mountain, with a double peak, the 
higher rising 17,750 feet above the 



level of the sea. The Persians call it 
Kuhi Nuck, or Noah's Mountain. Its 
top is not known to have been reached 
tiU Professor Parrot in 1829, after 
two &ilures, got to the summit (See 
» Bible History,** pp. 80, 81.) 



Latbb Histokt. — Neither in later Bible history nor in general 
history does Armenia occnpy a prominent place. It is now divided 
among several masters— Russia, Turkey, Persia, and Kurdistan. 
Christianity was introduced early into Armenia, but the Armenian 
Church adopted the Monophysite heresy ; that is, the doctrine that 
Jesus had but one nature, the human being in a manner absorbed 
by the divine. The Armenian Church has remained separate down to 
the present day, both from the Church of £ome and from the Greek 
Church. Its chief ruler is the Catholicos, or Patriarch, who resides 
at Erivan, now subject to Russia. Its members are not confined 
to Armenia, but are spread over Russia, Turkey, and other Eastern 
countries. The Armenian Church, in its doctrines and practices, 
eorresponds closely to the Greek and Roman. Of late years a new 
body has arisen, called the "Bible," or "Protestant," or " Evan- 
gelical" Armenians, — ^resulting from the study of a yersion of the 
Scriptures in the modem Armenian language. Great efforts were 
made by the patriarch to persecute and put down this commxmity. 
At last the Turkish Goyemment interfered on their behalf; and 
they now form an increasing body. 



S. ME80F0TAXLL 

Boundaries. | Divisiona | Noted Places. 

BouHDABiBS.— UoBOpotamia was the Greek name of the district 
lying to the south of Armenia, bounded on the north by Mount 
Ksesius, on the east by the Tigris, on the west and south-west by the 
Euphrates, and on the south by the canals connecting the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Mesopotamia means "between the rivers." In Hebrew 
it is called Aram-naharaim; that is, Aram or Syria of the two riyers. 
Part of this district is called also Padan-aram, or the plain of Aram 
or Syria. The inhabitants were sometimes called Syrians, but the 
term Syria more properly denotes the district that lay between * 
Mesopotamia and Lebanon. 

Divisioirs. — The shape of Mesopotamia has been compared to that 
of a boat, the stem and right side being formed by the Euphrates. 
It consisted of two parts, divided by the river Chaboras or Chebar ; 
the southem part flat and unproductive, the northern rich and 
fertile. Probably Aram-naharaim included only the northern part. 
2 
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NoraD PiiA<m— The plao6B in Mesopotamia meet celebrated in 
Bible history were, Ur, Hanui, CarehemSshi and the titer CSkebar. 



Ur, eslled Ur of the Ghalde«a, wm 
the biith-plaee of Abraham. Some 
think that this town was aitaated in 
Babylonia (,q.v.\ while tradition has 
long identlfled it with Qr&h or Urfah 
In Upper Mesopotamia. The Arabs 
still perform p&grimasesto Urfkh, as 
the birth-place of their great ancestor, 
and call it Ur Chasdim—Vr of the 
Chaldeea TheChaldeesorChaldaans 
are spoken of in Daniel (IL S, Ac.) as 
a learned class or caste, specially de- 
TOted to dlrbiation. Ur, wherever it 
was, was probably one of their chief 
seats. (" Bible History," pp. 47, 48.) 

irar^w^ Charran, or Carrhn, was 
abont 90 miles to the sonth of Urteh. 
Here Abraham and his fiunily dwelt 
for a time after they left Ur. Here, 
too, the flunily of his brother Nahor 
continned to reside when Abraham 
removed to Canaan. The district 
around Haran seems to have been 
caned Padan-aram. It was here that 
Jacob married Leah and Rachel, and 
here most of his children were bom. 
In the thne of Hezeklah, Haran had 



beee oonqeered by the Asagrrlans (9 
Kings xiz. IS). EseUel speaks of it 
as a place of oommerdal importaaee 
(xxviL 28). It was celebrated in 
Roman history for the defeat of 
Grassna, a Roman general, by the 
Parthiaos. 0* Bible History,** ppi 49 
841.) 

Carchemish (Clrceslnm) was a 
very ancient town at the union of the 
Chaboras or Chebar and the Euphra- 
tes. It was a strong fortiflcation, 
and for many ages a bone of ctmten- 
tion between the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians and Babylonlana The 
swampy ground on which it was built 
made it very unhealthy. A detach- 
ment of the Jews, indndlng Esekiel, 
were placed here by Nebuchadnezsar 
(2 Ghron. XXXV. 20; laa. x. 9; Jer. 
xlvL2). 

Chebar (Chaboras) was the moafc 
considerable river flowing through 
Mesopotamia. It enters the Euphrates 
beside Carchemish. On the banks of 
this river Esekiel had his Yisiona 
(Ezek. i. 1). 



Mesopotamia is also mentioiied in Scriptixre in oonneotion with 
Balaam, the son of Beor, a native of Pethor in that country, whom 
the king of Moab sent for to curse the Israelites (Numb, xxii 5, 6). 
In the time of the Judges, Chnshan-rishathaim, "king of Aram- 
naharaim," invaded Palestine (Judges iii. 8). Josephus calls him 
king of the Assyrians. " The Syrians beyond the river" (2 
Sam. X. 16) who were hired against David by the Ammonite^ 
were probably inhabitants of Mesopotamia^ 



8. BAB7L0VIA OB CHALD2A. 



• Boundaries. 
Natural Features. 



Noted Places. 
Later History. 



Commerce of Chaldaea. 
Propheciea 



BouNDARiBS.— The terms Babylonia and Chaldaa were both 
applied generally to the district lying between Mesopotamia on 
the north, the Tigris on the east, the Desert of Arabia on the west^ 
and the Persian Gulf on the south. More strictly, the south- 
western portion of the district was called Ghaldoa. 



BABYLONIA OR CHALDiEA. 
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Natitral FlATUBSs.— This territory is a yast allayial plain, 
enriched to a remarkable degree by the deposits brought down by 
the riyers Euphrates and Tigris. The Euphrates is about 491 English 
feet wide at Babylon, and 2J fathoms deep. From April to June it 
OTerflows the surrounding country. Its banks, being swampy, are 
covered with reeds and grey willows, as in the days when the captive 
Jews ** hung their harps on the willows in the midst thereof. " The 
soil, chiefly a fine day, was remarkably fertile ; it had scarcely any 
boilding stone, — brick constituted the building material. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the returns on the fields were never less than two 
hundred-fold. 

Noted Flaoss.— The places in Babylonia most celebi-ated in Bible 
history were, the plain of Shinar, Babel, the plain of Dura, Ur of 
the Ghaldees(?), and Babylon, the great capital. 



The plains of Shinar and Dura 
must have been identical with the 
great plain of Babylonia itself or with 
some port of it Babel in aU likell- 
taood occnpied the site of what was 
afterwards Babylon. 

This plain^ then, became the head- 
quarters of the human race soon after 
the flood, and fh)m this centre their 
dispersion took place over the globa 

The Tower of Babel has long been 
thought to be represented by a vast 
brick mould called Bin Nimroody 
about 6 miles distant fkrom the modem 
town of HiUah. It is of oblong shape, 
above 700 yards ronhd, and rising on 
one side to the height of 200 feet 
But an inscription, recently dis- 
covered and read by Sir H. Rawlin- 
■on, is held by him to show that this 
structure was not in Babylon, but in 
Borsiiipa. 

Ur of the Chaldees, the birth- 
place of Abraham, is placed by Baw- 
linson in Chaldaa. He identified it 
with Hftr, now called Mngey er, on the 
right bank of the Euphrates. Hflr was 
dedicated to the moon, whose worship 
was largely celebrated there. It 
must have been a great seat of Chal> 
dsean learning and idolatry. 

Babylon.—The early history of 
Babylon is obscure. It seems at an 
eariy period to have been the seat 
of the sovereignty of the whole dia- 



trict around ; but afterwards the capi- 
tal was transferred to Nineveh on the 
Tigris. Not much is heard of Baby- 
lon till after the fall of Nineveh, b.c. 
626, when it became again the seat of 
empire. Kabopcdassar, father of 
Nebuchadnezzar, was the founder of 
the Babylonian emphre. The city of 
Babylon was mainly built and won- 
derfully adorned by Nebuchadnezzar 
pan. iv. 80); It is said to have been 
in the form of a square, 15 mUes long 
on each side. The streets ran at right 
angles, dividing the dty into squares, 
adorned with gardens; and among 
other great works were splendid 
palaces and temples, and the fomous 
"hanging gardens," ^at were piled 
in terraces over eallm other. In 
this great city, the wonder of the 
world, many of the Jews resided 
during the seventy years* captivity. 
In its neighbourhood the golden im- 
age vras reared, and the fiery ftimace 
prepared (Dan. iiL 1, 6). When it was 
taken by Cyrus It became ]>art of the 
Medo-Persian empire, and the seat of 
sovereignty was transferred to Snsa. 
Its glory rapidly departed, never to 
return. It is now a complete desola- 
tion. Mounds of ruins commence 
about 2 miles above the present town 
of HiUah, and extend a great way 
"The whole fS&ce of the country is 
covered with veiUges of building, m 
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joTbrickinni 
— fpriflilgly fnA, in uihei i merely % 
▼ajt eneeeerion of mooada of mbbish. 
I numlBff frooB Bortii to 
I by oUwra frooB eeat 
toweet^—tiieraaiaiiMof ttreels tiiat 
opoeeedeecb otter et ilckt ani^** 
** The whole eoontiy between Begdad 



■ad HHIeli is a vahtOj flat, aad, 
wttb tbe rwcepHen of a few ^ota as 

yea aiipraacii tbe latter place, an- 
caldTatod wartOL** AmooKthendna 
of Baboon brida have been found, 
aMBe with merely tlM name of Nebn- 
chadnesar, and othera with inaerip> 
tiona of a hlituffiral character. 



Laser HmramT.— Near the time of Christy Masopoluiua^ Babj« 
knk, and the eooniries a4)aoent» formed part of what was called 
the Parthian Bmpire, haying been at one time sabdned bj tiie 
Parthians, tiioagh ultimately taken by the Bomana. Many descend- 
ants of the captive Jews remained in tiiem after tiie restoration ; 
hence the zeferenoe to " ICesopotamians and Parthians" in Aets 
iL 9. Christianity was introdaeed eaily into this district ; and the 
apostie Peter, whose second epistle isdated firom Babylon, is belicYed 
to haye laboored much in that qoarter. 

CoKMiBci OT Chaldjba.— The Chaldsans were eminent for learn- 
ing at a yery early period of the history of the world. The sitnation 
of Babylon, and of other towns on the Baphrates, was fitTonrable 
for oommeroe ; it was, aocordinc^y, a great mart of trade. Com- 
munication was held with India» whose loxories were largely im- 
ported. Babylon itself was fiunous for its linen, voollen, and cotton 
doths, and its carpets. The riches that flowed into it about the 
time of Nebnchadneszar*ft conquests were enormous ; luxury, pride, 
cruelty, and all wickedness flourished accordingly, and drew down 
at last the judgment of God. 

Pbophkcibs.— Chaldna and especially Babylon were the sutiject 
of many striking prophecies (In. xiii, xiy., xlriL; Jer. L, li) 
In tiie Apocalypse Babylon bears a symbolical meaning, denoting 
the great Ai^christian system, which is doomed to utter destme- 
tion (Bey. xyiiL) 



4. A8STBIA. 

Boandariea | Noted Flaoea. | History. 

BovKDiJiiss.— Assyria lay chiefly on the east tide of the Tigris. 
It was bounded on the north by Armenia,, east by Media, south by 
Babylonia and Susiana, and west by Mesopotamia. Its name 
seems to haye been derived from Asshur, one of the sons of Shem 
(Gen. X. 22). 

NoTXD Plaoxs. — The principal towns of Assyria mentioned in the 
Bible are BTiney^ Baholxyfh, Calah, and Besen (Gen. x. 11, 12). 

Little or nothing is known of the last three. 



ASSTBIA.— MEDIA. 
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Wnerehy which stood on the hanks 
of the Tigris, is said to have heen 
founded by Asahnr. Its eariy history 
la inyolTed in great obscurity. At an 
eaxly period, howerer, it became the 
ImiMrlai city of the whole district, 
•ad retained this position till it was 
destroyed by the Medes and Babylon- 
ians, B.a 625. When in its ftill glory 
It was a very wonderftd city, lb was 
sorronnded by a wall 100 feet in 
height, on which were 1500 towers; 
and the top of the wall was broad 
enough fbr three chariotstobedrlyen 
abreast The mins of Ninereh have 



lately been dlseorered, and in part 
disinterred. The circumference cS 
the space containing them is 60 miles. 
The palacM of Nineveh were unrival- 
led in size, decorations, and magniil. 
cence. They contained chambers 
lined with sculptured slabs, the in- 
scriptions forming a history of the 
empire. These inscriptions, deci- 
phered by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
other eminent Oriental scholars, give 
us, in conjunction with the notices 
in the Bible, nearly all the authentic 
information we possess of the history 
of the Assyrian empire. 



HiSTOBT. — The throne seems to have been oocnpied by sereral 
dynasties in snooession. Bible history brings us into contact with 
six Assyrian kings,— Pnl (2 Kings xv. 19), Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 
XT. 29), Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii. 8), Sargon (Isa. xx. 1), Sen- 
nacherib (2 Kings xviiL 13), and Esarhaddon (2 Kings xix. 87). 
Shalmaneser besieged Samaria, and Sargon seems to have completed 
the siege, and carried off the inhabitants. Sennacherib invaded 
Jndna in the time of Hezekiah, but was compelled to return un- 
successful. Tobit, mentioned in the apocryphal book of that name, 
lived at Nineveh under Sennacherib. Jonah's visit to Nineveh was 
paid before the days of any of these kings. The prophet Nahum 
uttered special predictions against Nineveh when she was in the 
height of her splendour. These were fulfilled in her overthrow by 
the Medes and Babylonians, b.o. 625, and by her utter desolation 
ever since. 



5. MEDIA. 



BoundariesL 



I 



History. 



BouKDABiM. — Media lay among the Zagros Mountains, to the east 
and south-east of Armenia. The capital of Media was Ecbatanft, 
believed to have been the same as Achmetha, where the record of 
Gyma was found permitting the Jews to rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem (Ezra vi. 2, 8). 

HiBTOBT.— The inhabitants of Media seem to have been a people 
of Indian origin. Their country was frequently in subjection to the 
power of Assyria. In ailianoe with the Babylonians they conquered 
and destroyed Nineveh, b.c. 625 ; and B.o. 589, with the Persians, 
they conquered and destroyed Babylon. It was foretold in pro- 
phecy that Media would become a scourge to Babylon (Isa. xiy. 17 ; 
Jer. li 11). But its connection with Bible histoiy arose chiefly from 
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Bome of the tea tribes, when earned eaptive by the king of Assyria, 
having been plaoed in its cities (2 Kings xrii. 6, zviii. 11 ; 1 Chron. 
r. 26). 

The captive Israelites never returned as a body from Media. 
But some of their descendants were doubtless converted to Christ in 
the early period of the history of the Chnrch (Acts ii. 9). A com- 
mnnity of Christians, inhabiting the mountains of Assyria, Media, 
&c., called NestoHant, are believed by some to be descendants of 
these ten tribes. They amount in number to about 200,000. Of 
late years the Bible has been translated into their kaguage, and the 
American missionaries have had much success among them. 



6.8USIANA0BELAM. 



PositloiL 



History. 



Koted Places. 



PosiTiov.— Susiaaa or Elam lay to the south of Assyria, between 
the Zagros Mountains and the Tigris. 

HiSTOBT. — Very early it was an independent kingdom. In the 
days of Abraham its king was Chedorkomer, the leader of the ex- 
pedition against the cities of the plain (C^en. xiv. 1) ; afterwards it 
was subject to Babylon and to Persia. 



Noted Placm.— Its capital city was 
Susa,— the Shushan of Scripture. 
When Babylon was conquered by the 
Medes and Persians, Snsa became the 
capital of the new empire. Even before 
that time there was a palace at Shu- 
shan (Dan. vill. 1, 2). In the days of 
Daniel, Nehemlah, Ezra, and Esther, 
the court of the king of Perria was at 
Sasa. A mound of ruins bearing the 
name of Skuah has lately been found to 



contain the remains of the great hall 
of the palace of Snsa, a magnificent 
building, 348 feet long and 244 wide. 
(See "Bible History," p. 311.) 

The proyince of Snsiana was water- 
ed by several rivers, one ol which 
was the EuIsbus or Ulal, on whose 
sequestered banks Daniel saw the 
vision of the ram and the he-goat^ 
and had his first conversation with 
the angel Gabriel pan. vill. 2, 16). 



7. PERSIA. 

Many writers represent Susiana or Elam as identical with FexBla; 
but Persia proper (called Paras in the Hebrew Scriptures) was a 
small highland district lying to the south-east of Susiana, about 
300 miles in length. From this insignificant territory came the 
people that founded the vast Persian Empire, which ultimately ex- 
tended "from India even to Ethiopia," and embraced one hundred 
and twenty*seven provinces (Esth. i. 1). The Persians are often 
name^ in prophecy (Dan. ?iii., x. , &c.) In alliance with the. Modes, 
they overtiirew Babylon. 



LEBANON QBOVP. 



n.-80UTH-WBSTERN OE LEBANON GROUP. 

Qeneral FeatnTMi I Vallej of Jordan. I Ooantrles In this 
Moantain Bangea | Interrening HoUoir. | Gfonp. 

Gehbral Fsatubxs. — The conntries forming this group lay along 
a double range of monntains, which, at iheir northern end, bear 
the names of Lebanov and Anti-LebanoxL 

Mountain Banoes.— Lebanon isa continnation of Mount Amanns, 
which strikee off at a right angle from Mount Tauras, near the north* 
east angle of the Mediterranean. At its highest the Lebanon ridge 
reaches the height of 10,000 feet. The ridge may be said to be con- 
tinned in the Idlls of Galilee, bat is quite interrupted by a plain 
that crosses it— the plain of Esdraelon. To the south of that plain 
it assumes the form of an irregular plateau, or table-land, which 
reaches to the desert of Arabia. In the peninsula of Sinai lofty 
peaks again rise up, to the height of 9000 feet. The whole may thus 
be regarded, at least in a general sense, as one great range, of which 
Lebanon (strictly so called) on the north and Sinai on the south are 
the giant sentinels. 

Parallel to Lebanon runs the range of Anti-Lebanon. Mount 
Hermon, its highest peak, is at least 10,000 feet above thejevel of 
the sea. This range may be viewed as continued southward at a 
lower level, in the mountains of Gilead, Moab, and Edom, and those 
which skirt the east side of the Bed Sea. 

iNSBBYBNiNa HoLLow.— Between these two mountain chains la a 
remarkable hollow. The rivers OrontoB and Leontes (or Litany) 
traverse the upper part of the hollow,— the one flowing north and 
the other south ; the Jordan, with the Dead Sea and the Wady d 
Araba, are in the central part of it ; and the eastern arm of the 
Bed Sea fills the southern. 

Yallbt of Jordan. — The valley of the Jordan is unnaturally de- 
pressed below the level of the Mediterranean. The depression is 
slight at first, but gradually increases as the river proceeds towards 
the Dead Sea, where it amounts to 1800 feet. South of the Dead 
Sea the Wady el Araba, which runs from that sea to the Elanitic 
Gulf, forms a continuation of the vaUey. 

CoxTNTBiES. — The countries belonging to the Lebanon Group lay 
partly within the hollow, partly on its west side, and partly on its 
east. 

Within the hollow, in what was afterwards called Cosle-Syria, 
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Uy tome of the small States of Syria, which, howerer, made no 
great figure in Bible history. In after times, Antiooh, the capital 
of the later Syrian kingdom, gave great importance to this district. 
On the west side were PhcBnieia, Palestine Wait or proper, and 
Fhilistia. On the east side were Syria of Damascus, other $yriaa 
States, Paleitine Eait (including Qilead and Bashan), Xoab, 
Ammon, IdvnuBa. 

The AmaleldteB and Hidianites inhabited the desert that skirted 
the south and east of Palestine. 



L STBIA, OB AEAH-DAXASCUS. 

Name. | Boundaries. | Government and Religion. 

Namb. — No term of geography is used in a wider sense than 
Syria. The Hebrew term is Aram, which signifies "highland," in 
opposition to Canaan, or " lowland.** Syria (properly Tsyria), the 
Greek name, denotes the country of Tsur or Tyre, — ^tiiat part 
of the land having become early known to the Greeks. In very 
early times we find the term Aram including a part of Meso- 
potamia, called Padan-aram ; afterwards the name of Syria was 
given to the whole country lying between Mount Amanus on the 
north, the Euphrates on the east, and Egypt on Ihe south. At the 
present day Syria is still the name of that district. 

Boundaries. — More strictly, however, in Old Testament history, 
Syria denotes the district extending from Mount Lebanon on the 
south-west, to the bend of the Euphrates on the north-east ; and 
of this district the chief city was DamasonB. 



DamasonB, called by the natives 
E» Sham^ is 1)elieyed by some to be 
the most ancient dty in the world. 
We read of it in Abraham's time 
(Gen. xiv. 15; xv. 2). It was sub- 
daed by David (2 Sam. viil. 6) ; be- 
came independent under Solomon (1 
Kings xL 24); was then the capital of 
the kings of Syria (1 Kings xv. 18, 
Ac), who prevailed considerably over 
the kingdom of Israel, and exacted 
tribute fh)m Jndah (2 Kings x. 32 ; 
xiL 17, 18). Damascns was afterwards 
taken by the king of Assyria; and its 
people led captive. It did not be- 
come the capital of that kingdom of 
Syria which the Greeks set up after 
the death of Alexander the Great, but 
was included in it In New Testar 



ment history it was memorable as 
the scene of the conversion of St. 
Paul (Acts ix. 8). At that time it 
seems to have been part of the sub- 
ject kingdom of Aretas, king of 
Arabia. In later times it was the 
residence of the Ommiad caliphs and 
the capital of the Mohammedan world. 
It is still a large city, with a popula- 
tion reckoned at 150,000 souls. 

Damascus is situated in a large 
and beaatiful plain, well watered, and 
aboandlng in orchards. It owes its 
fertility to the river Barrada, which 
is supposed to be the Pharpar of 2 
Kings V. 12. This river rises on the 
east side of Mount Herraon, and, like 
the Jordan, pours its waters into an 
inland lake. It has several tribu- 



8YBIAN STATES. 
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buries, one of which— the Fidgi or 
FQah— is rapposed to be the Abana 
of Naaman. 

The street called " Straight ** and 
the house of Ananias (Acts ix.) are 
■till pointed out by monkish tradition. 



Ko confidence can be fdt in tiie 
reality of these traditions. Honsos 
may still be seen bailt upon the wall 
of the city, as in the days when 
Pan! was let down In a basket, and 
escaped firom the place. 



GoTXRKMEiTT AKD Beliqion.— In these, Syria of Damascas 
resembled its greater neighbours — Assyria and Babylon. The 
chief deities worshipped were, Baal, who represented the snn ; and 
Ashtoreth, or Astarte, who represented the moon. An altar at 
Damascus, copied by king Ahaz, became the occasion of irregular 
and idolatrous worship at Samaria (2 Kings xvi. 10). 



2. SMAUCES STBIAK STATES AND TOWSB. 

Of such, a considerable number are referred to in the Bible, but 
generally our information regarding them is very small. The chief 
are, Maachah, Zobah, B.ehob, Ish-tob, Geshur, Arpad, Hamath, 
Biblah, BaaJ-gad, Tadmor, Tiphsah, Helbon. 

1. Aram (Beth) Maachali, or Maacah, lay at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, near the sources of the Jordan. In the time of David it 
had a king who sent 1000 men to the great Syrian alliance against 
him (2 Sam. z. 6, 8). The town of Abel Beth-maachah, celebrated 
for its wisdom, was situated in the territory of this state. It was 
here that Sheba, the son of Bicbri, set up the standard of revolt 
against David, and was killed (2 Sam. xx. 15). The present vil- 
lage consists of but a few poor huts; and the inhabitants, loung- 
ing in rags and filth about the doors, form a sad contrast to those 
of whom wisdom and counsel were sought of old. 

2. Aram Zobah. — The exact situation of Zobah is unknown. 
Said, David, and Solomon, made war against Zobah (1 Sam. 
ziv. 47. 2 Sam. viii. 3; x. 6. 2 Chron. viii. 3). It is evident that^ 
in David's time, its king possessed great resources. 

8. Aram (Beth) Behob was a smaU state near the town of Dan, 
thought to be now represented by a valley called Rtthetb, near which 
is a ruin called Deir Bahba. It was given to the tribe of Asher, 
but does not seem to have been occupied by them (Josh. xix. 28. 
Judges i. 81). It furnished a contribution to the great Syrian con- 
federacy against David (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 

4. Ish-tob was probably the same as the land of Tob to which 
Jephthah fled (Judges xi. 8). It sent 12,000 men against David 
(2 Sam. X. 6). 

5. Geshur adjoined Maachah, and lay between Mount Hermon and 
Baahan (Josh. xii. 5). It was designed for the children of Israel. 
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but not ooeapied by them ( JoBb. xiiii 18). It had » Idng of its own 
in David's time, Talmai, whose daughter, Maacah, was one of the 
wives of David, and mother of Absalom (2 Sam. iii. S ; ziiL 87 ; 
XV. 8). 

6. Arpad, or Arphad, though assocaated with Hamath, had a 
king of its own (2 Kings xix. 18). Its site has not been dis- 
covered. ^ 

7. Hamath was the name of a considerable kingdom, which lay 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. '' The entering in of Hamath" 
was the northern boundary of the knd of Israel ; but it is still an 
unsettled point what is to be understood by that expression. In the 
time of David, Toi, king of Hamath, sent his son to congratulate 
him on his cooquests (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10). It was conquered by the 
Assyrians (2 Kings xviii. 84), and afterwards by the Ghaldseans 
(Jer. xxxix. 2, 5). The present town of ffamah, on the banks of the 
Orontes, represents probably the ancient Hamath. This kingdom 
formed part of the celebrated valley of Goele-Syria. 

8. Biblaih seems to have been one of the towns of Hamath. The 
Ghaldseans and the Egyptians were accustomed to pass through it 
in their mutual wars. King Jehoahaz was here thrown into chains 
by Pharaoh-nechoh (2 Kings xxiii. 83) ; and king Zedekiah's eyes 
were here put out and his sons slain by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
XXV. 6, 7). It is represented now by a village called Ribleh, 

9. BaaJ-gad was another town in the district of Hamath, " in the 
valley of Lebanon, under Mount Hermon" (Josh. xL 17; xii. 7). 
It is thought to be identical with the celebrated Baalbek, or Helio- 
polis, where stood a magnificent temple of the sun, and many other 
splendid buildings. It is thought by some that this city was im- 
proved and ornamented by Solomon. Its ruins are still standing, 
and form a magnificent spectacle. 

10. Tadmor, or Tamar,— that is, "palm-tree," called by theGreeks 
Palmyra, — ^was a celebrated city, built by Solomon, in an oasis of 
the Syrian desert, to facilitate commerce between the Euphrates 
district and the south-west. It ultimately attained a sort of inde- 
pendence, and in the time of the Romans had a king of its own. 
Zenobia, " Queen of the East,*' who made war on the Romans, and 
had for her prime minister the celebrated Greek author Longinus, 
reigned at Palmyra. Its public buildings were magnificent, and its 
ruins in extent and grandeur resemble those of Baalbek. 

11. Tiphsali, a town of great importance, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, is mentioned as having been the boundary of Solomon's 
kingdom in that direction (1 Kings iv. 24). 

12. Helbon is mentioned in connection with the wine ibr wkioh it 
was famous (Ezek. xxvii. 18), and is thought to be the same with 
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Ghalybon of the Greeks, and to be now represented by Aleppo, the 
chief cityof Syria, and one of the greatest cities in the Turkish 
Empire. 

Later Kingdom of Syria. 

HiSTORiOAL NoTicB. —After the death of Alexander the Great (b.o. 
823), his empire was broken into four parts. Most of his con- 
quests in Asia fell to Seleucus, son of Antiochus, one of Alexander's 
generals. Seleacns built Antioch on the Orontes, and made it 
the western capital of his kingdom, which was called Syria, or 
Byro-Macedonia. The Bomans made Antioch their Asiatic capitaL 
Antioch became very famous in the history of the Christian Church, 
It was the first place where a thriving Gentile Church was formed. 
Here first the name of Christians was given to the followers of 
Jesus; here Paul was set apart for his missionary labours; and 
here many other interesting events took place. Seleucia was the 
seaport of Antioch, at the mouth of the Orontes (Acts xiii. i). (See 
after, under Group IV., Upper Syria.) 

The province of Coele-Syria was long a bone of contention between 
the kings of Syria and those of Egypt. (See " Bible Histoify,** p. 
331.) The province so named included Damascus and some other 
territories not lying in the hollow between the Lebanon mountains. 



Dimensions. 



3. FHCEinCIA. 

I Divisions and Towns. | 



Religion. 



DiUENSioNS. — ^FhiBnicia was a narrow strip of territory between 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean. Its exact dimensionil cannot be 
stated, for they varied at different times, but it was never larger 
than a middle-sized English or Scottish county. Yet it was one of 
the most celebrated countries of ancient times. 

Divisions and Towns.— Phoenicia was parcelled out into the 
territories of several independent towns. Those mentioned in 
Scripture are, Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, Zaxephath, and Tyre, all situ- 
ated on the sea-coast. 



Arvad, now Ruad^ was bnilt on an 
island near tlie month of the river 
Elenthenu. The Arvadites were de- 
scendants of a son of Canaan (Gen. 
z. 18), and were noted mariners 
(Ezek. xxviL 8, 11). 

Gtobal, now Jd>e(lt whose people 
were called Giblitea, was Included In 



the original limits of the land of 
Israel (Josh. xiiL 5). Its people were 
celebrated as builders (1 Kings v. 
18, margin)^ and as mariners (Ezek. 
zxvii. 9). It is doubtful whether it be 
Ij^is Gebal, or a Gebal In Edom that 
is referred to in Ps. IxxxiiL 7. 
Sidoni or Zidon, now Saiok, was 
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perbsps the mort tndent dtjr of 
Fbonildm. It wu early &moiu for 
Its traffic and mannfactureB, esped- 
aUj t^MaB. It planted colonies fiir 
and near, and was one of the grand- 
est of andent dtles (Isa. xxIlL 3. 
Etek. xztU. 8). It is often spoken of 
by Homer. It famished the best 
vessds in the fleet of Xerxes. Bat 
the ** great Zidon " of Joshua (zL 8 ; 
sdx. 38) is now a dnll place, contain- 
ing about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Zarepliath, or Sarepta, was the 
place where Elijah went to dwell with 
the widow; where he increased the 
meal and the oil ; and where he raised 
the widow's son to lifo (1 Kings xvlL 
9-38). Extensive mlns along the shore 
nark its site, and it Is now repre- 
sented by a small yOlage called Sarti- 
And. Obadiah foretdls that it shall 
yet belong to Israel (Obad. 30). 

!l^rre, now nw^ in some respects 
the most ftmonsof all the Phoenidan 
dties. It was founded by a colony 
ftrom Zidon, but it eclipsed the mother 
city in wealth and splendour. It 
was cdebrated for its purple dye; for 
skill in all the building and decora- 
tive arts (1 Kings V. 1, Ac.; viL 18, Ac); 
for its world-wide commerce; and for 
the multitude of its wares, of which a 
very fhll catalogue is given by the 
prophet Ezekiel, ch. xxvil It was 

Belioiok. — Notwithstanding the eminence of the PhoenieianB in 
arts and dvilization, they were great idolaters. Their principal 
male deity was fiaal, and the female, Ashtoreth ; the one repre- 
senting the jsnn, the other the moon. Ashtoreth corresponded to 
the Aphrodite of the Greeks, and ^e Yenus of the Romans. 
Temples, altars, and groves were consecrated in Phoenicia to these 
deities, often very costly and magnificent. They had a vast num- 
ber of priests, or rather of priests and prophets ; for there were 
several classes (2 Kings z. 19). Jezebel, wife of king Ahab, and 
daughter of Ethbaal, king of Sidon, made a systematic attempt to 
substitute the worship of Baal for that of Jehovah in the kingdom 
of Israel In this she was defeated through the efforts of 
Bl^'ah, and by the judgment^ God. The name Baal appears in 
many names, both of the Phoenrewns and of their deseendants, includ- 
ing the famous Carthaginian ffenerals, Hasdru6a2, Hanni6a2, &o. 



oelebrated also for its colonies, among 
which Carthage hi Afiica was the 
most famous. Against this splendid 
dty, when in the height of its glorj, 
the prophets Isatah and Ezekid pro- 
claimed overwhdming Judgmenta 
Nebuchadnezzar, after a siege of thir- 
teen years, at length took it (Ezek. 
xxvL 7-13). After seventy yean it was 
rebuilt on an idand half a mile from 
the shore (Isa. xxiii. 15). New Tyre 
was bedeged (B.a 333) by Alexander 
the Great, who from the ruins of the 
old city constructed a mole to the 
new one, by which means he took it, 
after a siege of seven months, in 
literal fnlfllment of Ezek. xxvi. 12, 
3L It never regained its former 
glory, though it was a place d 
importance in the time of the Cru- 
sades. Tyre was the subject of many 
prophedes, which have been literally 
folflUed. (See Ezekiel xxvL-xxvllL) 
" With but few exceptions, it is now 
a duster of miserable huts, inhabited 
by about 3500 impoverished Metawe- 
lies and Arab Christians, destitute 
alike of arts, of education, and of 
enterprise, carrying on with Egjrpt a 
small trade in tobacco firom the 
neighbouring hills, and of lava mill- 
stones firom the Hauran.**— Zand and 
Book. 
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4. PALESTINE. 
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Namwb, — The countoy now known as Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, ia called in Scripture the Land of Catuian (Gen. xii. 5), the 
Land of larad (1 Sam. xiii. 19), and occasionally the Land of the 
Hebrews (Gen. zL 15). The name Palestine denotes properly the 
Land of the Philistines, which, lying along the sea, became soonest 
known to the Greeks and Romans, by whom the name was given to 
the whole country. The Boly Land occurs but once in the Bible 
(Zech. ii. 12). In later times it was sometimes called the Land of 
JtuUih, or Judaea,— a part being put for the whole. 

BouKSABiES. — The country ordinarily possessed by the Hebrews 
was bounded on the north by Phoenicia, Lebanon, and Syria ; east, 
by Syria, Moab, Ammon, and the Syrian Desert ; south, by Idumsea 
and the Arabian Desert ; west, by Philistia, the Mediterranean Sea» 
and Phoenicia. 

DiMBH8iONS.~The length of this territory may be stated at 180 
miles, the average breadth between 60 and 60, and the greatest 
breadth 120. Many portions even of this small territory were often 
held, not by the Hebrews, but by their enemies. On the other hand, 
under king David, a much more extended tract of country was sub- 
ject to the Jewish throne, though not all peopled by the Jews, — 
indeed the entire group of the Lebanon countries. 

NATURAL FEATUREa 

Thb Jobdan Yallbt.— The physical structure of Palestine was 
very remarkable. The Biver Jordan, rising in the extreme north, 
and flowing in a deep ravine into the Dead Sea, cut the country not 
only into two parts, but almost into two separate lands. 

BinoES OR Platbaus.— Along the country west of the Jordan 
there ran a ridge from north to south, more than 2000 feet, at its 
highest part, above the level of the Mediterranean, throwing out 
aide ridges and valleys, which ran down on the one side to the Medi* 
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temnean, and on the other to the Jordan. Most of the great dtiea 
of Palestine were built on this ridge ; henoe trayeUcrs were usually 
said to " go up " to these cities, and to go down to the sea or the 
▼alley. 

On the east side of the Jordan there wajs also an elevated table- 
landi but not so regular in form as that on the west. The moun- 
tains of fiashan, Qilead, and Moab rise on this side the river. 
Palestine was emphatically a land of mountains and valleys, and of 
fountains and streams. 

MivxRALS. — The prevailing mineral of the district is limestone- ; 
most of the mountainous ridges are of this material, in some cases 
more, in others less compact. In consequence of the prevalence of 
limestone, the country abounds in caves, to which frequent refer- 
ence is made in Scripture. Basaltic rocks are of frequent occur- 
rence. In Bashan, and along the course of the Jordan, and in the 
Plain of Esdraelon, basalt is frequent. The deep hollow of the 
Jordan seems to have been formed by the upheaving of basalt. The 
rocks in the Plain of Sharon are of sandstone. Bituminous forma- 
tions and salt rocks are found near the Dead Sea. 

Plants.— The olive is the most common tree in Palestine. The 
iig-tree is also very common ; but the palm is now very rare. The 
cedar proper is confined to one spot in Lebanon. Oaks and tere- 
binths abound in Bashan and Northern Galilee. The ^ine is cul- 
tivated chiefly in the south. The almond-tree, the apple-tree, the 
myrtle, and the sycamore are also found. Wheat, barley, and other 
grains flourish in the plains. 

Animals. — The ox, the sheep, and the goat are the ordinary 
kinds of cattle. The Syrian goat is remarkable for its fine hair. 
Camels are not common, nor are horses a native breed. Asses and 
mules are still in common use for riding. In the Bible period lions 
abounded in various parts, bat are now seldom met with. The 
panther, the fox, and the bear often occur. 

Appxaranos. — The country has now, for the most part, a dry and 
bare appearance ; but in former days, when the hills were carefully 
terraced to their very summits, and covered with fruit-trees, it 
must have had a very rich and fertile aspect. In the southern and 
central parts of the country the hills want grandeur and striking 
form ; but in the northern and eastern portions, among the ranges 
of Lebanon, Hermon, and Bashan, much beautiful and picturesque 
highland scenery is to be found. 

The Sea-Coast.— The line of the sea-coast is straight and unin- 
teresting. The only bay of importance is that of Acre or Ptole- 
mais, which is celebrated, in the more modern history of Palestine, 
in connection with the sieges of St. Jean d'Acre, but not in Bible 
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history. Cape Carmel is the only f^romiAent headland. And the 
only places that were ever famous as seaports were Gsesarea, onoe 
the Roman capital, but now an utter rain ; and Joppa, or Ja£fa, or 
Ta&, which still remains (Josh. six. 46. 2 Ghron. li. 16. Jonah 
i. 3. Acts iz. 86; z. 5; zi. 5). 

HiBTOBT.— The earliest inhabitants of Palestane of whom we have 
any aooonnt were descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham, — ^the 
Hittites, Girgashites, Canaanites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hiyites, 
and Jebnsites. The Israelites were ordered to destroy aU these. 
Among the early inhabitants were some of gigantic stature, called 
the Anakim, Bephaim, Emim, Horim, and Zam-summim (Deut. 
ii.V Sereral of these flourished east of the Jordan. Og, king of 
Bashan, was one of the Bephaim (Deut. ilL 11), and Qoliath of 
Gath probably one of the Anakim. 

The children of Israel did not entirely destroy the doomed tribes ; 
some of them {e.g., the Canaanites) became strong enough to contend 
with them in pitched battles (Judges iv. 2). The Philistines (who 
were apparently of Egyptian origin) were not extirpated, nor the 
Sidonians. 

The Israelites inhabited Palestine till their captiyities, when other 
races were introduced. After the return from captivity the Jewish 
inhabitants were much mixed with the other races. 

Palestine fell successively under the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Turks. The Crusades brought it, for but a short 
time, under Christian rule. It is now part of the Turkish Empire. 
It is divided between two pachalics; that of Sidon includes the 
country on the west, and that of Damascus the country on the east 
of the Jordan. By far the greater number of the inhabitants are 
Mohammedans. A few thousands are Jews. In Lebanon the native 
Christians are considerable in number. They are chiefly of the sect 
caUed Ma/ronite», followers of John Maron, a monk of the eighth 
century. Their implacable enemies are the Druses, a sect of Egyp- 
tian origin, whose religious opinions and mode of worship are kept 
secret The present year (1860) has witnessed a frightful outbreak 
of the hatred of the Druses toward the Maronites. 

The whole inhabitants of Syria and Palestine together are reck- 
oned at under two millions. 

PRINCIPAL DIVISIONa 

Palestine was divided by the River Jordan into two great divisions, 
Western and Eastern. As the western was the chief division, the 
expression, " On the other side Jordan," usually denotes the east 
side. 
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WBSTEBN PALBSTINB. 

WlSTBKH Palbstinx was divided by natural configuration into 
three' distriets, which ultimately receiTed the names of (HUlee, 
SamaxiAy and JndmL These occupied respectively the northern, 
the central, and the southern portions of the land. Galilee was 
separated from Samaria by the ridge of Garmel and other hills ; 
and Samaria fropi Judsea by a series of deep ravines in the tribe of 
Benjamin. 



1. OALILEE, OB NOBTHEBN DIYISIOV. 



Natural Features. 


Tjikea. 


Asher. 




Plaina. 


NaphtalL 


dariea. 
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NATURAL FEATURES 

D1MXKSIOH8 AVD BouKDARixs. — Galilee was about 60 miles in 
greatest length, and about 30 in average breadth. It was bounded 
on the north by Lebanon, east by the Jordan and Lake of Galilee, 
south by Mount Carmel and the hills of Samaria, west by Phoenicia 
and the Mediterranean. It was divided into Upper and Lower. 
Upper Galilee is highly mountainous. In Lower Galilee the hills 
are less lofty. The southern portion forms a large plain— that of 
Esdraelon, one of the most celebrated in Palestine. The Galileans 
being much in the neighbourhood of other nations, ultimately 
became considerably mixed up with them. Hence the expression, 
" Galilee of the Gentiles." They spoke a rough dialect, and were 
generally held in contempt by the more exact, and, as they claimed 
to be, more righteous inhabitants of Judsea. 

The principal Mountaina are — 1. The roots of Mouiit Lebanon, 
in Upper Galilee, melting into the hills about Kazareth, in the 
lower part of the province. 2. Mount Carmel forms the south- 
western border ; and from the Plain of Esdraelon rise the heights of 
8. Tabor, 4. Little Hermon, and 5, Gilboa. 

The chief JRivert are — 1. The Jordan, forming the eastern bound- 
ary. 2: TheKishon. 3. The Belns— the two latter traversing the 
Plain of Esdraelon. 

The Lakes arer— I. Merom or HMeh. 2. Oennesaret or Galilee. 

The chief Plaint are— -1. H^leh. 2. Oennesaret. 3. Esdraelon. 
4. Acre, 
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MOUNTAINS OF GALILEE. 



1. LsllMUn.— The greater part of 
the range ofCebamn lies more pro- 
pei^in PhoBnid* and Syria than in 
Paleirtinc. Lebanon means *' white," 
and the name may be derived either 
from the appearance of its challcy 
rocks, or from the snow that rests 
perpetoallj on its sommit The 
hii^icst peaks of Lebanon are be- 
Uered to be at least 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The summit 
of the ridge is ban-en, but its sides 
are covered with a rich vegetation. 
Lebanon is celebrated in Scripture, 
partly for its toiaet (Hoa xiv. 7), its 
firagrant plantt (Song of SoL iv. 11; 
Uos. xiv. 6), its cool strtams (Song of 
SoL tv. Ifi), but chiefly for its cedars 
a Kings viL S. 2 Kings xiv. 9. Pa 
xdL 13). At one time, probably, 
the oedar abounded on the sides of 
Lebanon; but now, the only real 
cedar grove is at a spot 6800 feet 
above tlie level of the sea, near the 
northern boundary of PhoBnicia. Tlie 
total number of trees, old and young, 
is between 400 and MO; of the old 
patriarchs of the grove there are only 
about a doxen, whose age some have 
estimated so high as 8500 years. 

8. Gamel is the name of a ridge 
funning irregularly fbr about 18 
miles in a south-easterly direction, 
from a bold promontory, 1500 feet 
high, that prq}ects into the sea. The 
name denotes a "park, garden, or 
fruitful fleld." Of this it was the 
Scripture emblem (Isa. xzxv. 3). It 
abounds with rocky dells and Jungles 
•f copse. The bride's tresses are 
compared to the trees of Carmel (Song 
of SoL ViL 5) ; and the withering of 
Us flruit is the type of national deso- 
lation (Amos L 2. Isa. xxxiii. 9. Na- 
hnm L 4). Carmel was celebrated as 
the scene of the contest between Ely ah 
and the prophets of Baal (1 Kings 
xvUL 10). There is a convent, named 
after Elijah, on the brow of Carmel, 
overhanging the sea; but the scene 
of the contest was probably a summit 



80106 mfles to the east, oommanding 
a view both of the sea and of the great 
Plafai of Esdraelon around. Tlierewas 
another Carmel in the south of Judah, 
the abode of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 5). 

8. Tabor.-This remarkable moun- 
tahi is situated in the northern part 
of the Plain of Esdraeloa It rises 
like a dome to the height of about 
1000 iieet above the plain (Robinson) ; 
its sides are studded with trees; and 
its top, which is flattened, contains 
the ruins of a fortress. Tradition 
makes this hill the scene of our Lord's 
trausflguration ; but that event is 
more likely to have occurred on Mount 
Hermon. Tabor is not mentioned 
hi the New Testament; Jn the Old it 
is mentioned first as the border be- 
tween Issachar and Zebulun (Josh, 
xix. 13), then as the place where 
Deborah and Barak assembled the 
warriors of Israel before their great 
battle with Slsera (Judges iv. 6). 
Its beauty rendered it a Avourite 
object of poetical imagery (Pa Ixxxix. 
13. Jer. xlvL 18). It is sapposed by 
some to have been at one time a 
sanctuary, or place of festive meet- 
ing. In the days of idolatry it was 
evidently set apart for Idolatrous pur- 
poses (Hos. V. 1). 

4. IdttiLe Hermon is the name now 
commonly given to a hill 2 or 8 
miles south of Tabor. This hill is 
not mentioned, at least under that 
name, in Scripture; but several me- 
morable towns lay at or near its base 
— among others, Nain, En-dor, and 
Shunem. It is not to be confounded 
with the Great Hermon, on the 
eastern side of Jordan. 

6. Gilboa, an irregular ridge, 3 
or 8 miles further south, forming 
tlie south-eastern boundary of the 
Plain of Esdraelon. Saul and his 
army were posted on this hill in the 
memorable battle with the Philistines 
in which Saul lost his life (1 Sam. 
xxxL) Tlie south-eastern slopes of 
GUboa run down to the Jordan Valley. 
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RIVERS OF GALILEE. 



L The JordaiL— This great rlrer 
baa three chief ■onroea, fhe namea of 
the aepante atraama being Haabany, 
Leddan, and Baniaay. The flrat ia 
the longest by 40 milea, the second 
the largest, and the third the most 
beautiful and interesting. The Led- 
dan rises from a fountain close to the 
ancient Dan; and the Baniasy from 
one beside Baniaa, near Csesarea 
Phllippi. The several streams of the 
Jordan all unite before or at their 
arriral at the Lake Hdleh or Merom. 
Issuing fit>m Merom in a single 
stream, the Jordan flows on to the 
Lake of Galilee through a valley that 
now begbis to be depressed below 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Between this lake and the Dead Sea 
the direct distance is but 60 miles; 
but owing to the perpetual windings 
of the river, the length of its course 
la not less than 200. The river at 
this part is fh>m 2h to 60 yards wide. 
Its channel is a sort of ravine within 
a ravine, the stream bebig enclosed 
in a rocky channel, which again is 
sunk in tlie Ghor, or valley of the 
Jordan. The waters of the Jordan, 
even in flood, do not spread beyond 
the inner channel ; hence scarcely any 
towns or villages existed on its banks. 

It is said that " Jordan overfloweth 
all his banks all the time of harvest" 
(Josh, iii 15). As the rains have 
generally ceased before harvest, this 
is anusuaL The explanation is, that 
the sources of the Jordan are all 
great JbwUamSt which do not feel the 
effects of the rain until some time 
alter. These overflowings dislodge 
fhe lions that have tlieir lairs in the 
Jungle along its banks. Hence the 
allusions in Jer. xlix. 19 ; xiL 5, Ac 
The Jordan is memorable for the 
miraculous passage of the Israelites 
(Josh. iiL 14-17); of Elijah and Elisha 
(3 Kings IL 8, 14); and for the baptism 
of Jesus by John the Baptist (Matt 
ilL 16). These events occurred at a 
much lower point of the ilver than 



the part which forms the bOBodary 
of Galilee ; we notice them here to 
avoid repetition. An annnal visit is 
paid to the Jordan in Passion week, 
by pilgrims, who set out from Jer^ 
usalem, and attach a superstitions - 
value to a dip in its waters. Though 
not deep, the Jordan was passable to 
foot-travellers only at certain fords, 
which were often the scenes of tragic 
events. (See Judges iiL 28, 29; vU. 24; 
XiL 6.) 

At its lower part the Jordan is de- 
pressed 1300 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and 8500 feet 
below the highest part of the neigh- 
bouiing heights. Its valley makes a 
dark, deep, terrible separation be- 
tween Eastern and Western Palea- 
tine. Probably it is for this reason 
that crossing the Jord has come to 
be typical of death. 

2. The Eishon.— This stream rises 
at the foot of Mount Gllboa, mna 
along the Plain of Esdraelon, and 
falls into the sea at the Bay of Acre. 
In summer it is a permanent stream 
only for a few miles firom the sea, the 
upper part being all dry. But in 
winter the rains swell it to a gl%at 
torrent It was on the banks of the 
Kishon that Sisera, captain of Jabin, 
king of the Canaanites, was defeated 
by Barak. A heavy storm of rain 
swelled the stream greatly on the day 
of the battle. The army of Sisera 
being defeated, rushed toward Haro- 
sheth, along the south bank of the 
stream, their path lying between the 
river and the base of CarmeL A vaat 
number, both of tlie men and horsea, 
were here driven into the river and 
drowned (Judges iv.). It waa on the 
banks of this stream that Emah, 
after the memorable contest on 
Mount Carmel, slew the prophets of 
Baal (1 Kings xviiL 40). 

3. The Belns is a abort stream, 
about 6 miles in length, issuing from 
a marsh, and fiedllng into the northern 
pait of the Bay of Acre. 
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LAKES OF GAULEE. 



1. HerOBI, Samechonltls, or Ht- 
leh.— This is a small marshy lake, of 
triangular shape, where the several 
streams (tf the Jordan collect Its 
rise varies fijeaU^, according to the 
season of the year ; u^aally it is about 
4 miles long and 3 broad. It stands 
in a large level plsdn, bat all aroand 
is deserted. It is the head-quarters 
of wild animals in Palestine. Near 
this lake Joshua defeated the con- 
federate kings of Canaan (Josh. xi. 5). 

2. Gennesaret) or Chlnnereth.— 
About 10 miles south of Merom the 
Jordan expands into this lake, which 
is of an oval form, about 13 miles in 
length, and 6 in breadth. The inti- 
mate associationsof this lake with the 
life and ministry of Jesus give it an 
interest second to that of no other 
locality in the Holy Land. Apart 
from this, the lake itself would not 
attract much notice. Travellers 
generally confess themselves rather 
disappointed by its want of striking 
beauty. Its most remarkable feature 
Is its depression. Its surface is 6fi0 
feet below the level of the Mediter- 



ranean ; and as it is embosomed among 
hills, rising often to the height of 
2000 feet, it seems more sunk than it 
is. In the Old Testament it is hardly 
mentioned, except as a geographical 
boundary. In the days of our Lord 
its fishings had studded its banks 
with towns and villages, and made 
it, as it were, "the manufocturing 
district " of Galilee* On or near its 
banks stood Bethsaida« Chorazin, 
Capernaum, Magdala, Tiberias, Hip- 
pos, Gamala, Eersa, and many other 
celebrated places, now nearly all in 
ruins. Among the hills that envi- 
roned it were many " desert places," 
where in less than an hour one might 
retire to perfect solitude fi-om the 
hum of the busy population. Thongli 
the lake is full offish, there is not now 
a single fishing-boat employed on it. 
The fishing is conducted by means of 
the hand-net, with which the fisher- 
man stalks through the water, like 
a heron ; and sometimes by means 
of poison, which the fish swallow, 
and their carcasses are then drifted 
ashore. 



PLAINS OF GALILEE. 



1. HMeh.— This plain extends 
■long the Jordan, fk-om near its iA>urce 
at Banias to the Lake Hfileh. It is a 
very luxuriant region, but now very 
deserted. The plain is not mentioned 
bj name in Scripture, but several 
memorable events took place upon 
Its hoTden, Among these were, 
Abraham's defeat of tlie confederate 
kings, and rescue of Lot, near Dan 
(Gen. xiv. 14) ; Joshua's defeat of the 
Canaanites (Josh. xL 7); the treach- 
erous invasion of Laish by the Dan- 
Ites (Judge&xviii. 27); and the insur- 
rection of Sheba, the son of Bichri 
(2 Sam. XX. 14). 

2. Qeimesardt.— This plain ex- 
lends in the form of a crescent along 
the north-west shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret Its dimensions are vari- 



ously estimated, but may be stated at 
between 3 and 4 miles long, and ttom 
1 to 2 J miles broad. Josephus de- 
scribes the plain as of unrivalled 
liBrtility in his day, and as abounding 
with fruits, which are not now found. 
It is now sadly neglected, but the 
luxuriance of the very thorns and 
thistles shows how much might be 
made of it This is *'the land of 
Gennesaret" of the Gospel (Matt xiv. 
84). It must have been very fam- 
iliar to Jesus, and it supplied many 
of the illustrations of his discourses. 
(See "Bible History," pp. 867, 868.) 

8. Esdraelon, the great plain 
that stretches along the banks of tho 
Kishon, is in form an irregular tri- 
angle, the base, extending from Jenin 
to near Nazareth, being about 18 
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itttlet, and thesidMrMpectiTcly about 
13 and Ifi miles in lengtlu Eadraelon 
la its Greek name; in Scripture it is 
sometimes caned the Plain of Jeareel, 
and sometimes of Megiddo,parts being 
pnt for tbe whole. It is a region of 
great beauty and fertility, but, like 
most other districts of the same kind 
in Palestine, terribly neglected. It has 
the aspect of a great corn-field, dotted 
here and there with olives, and inter- 
spersed with Tillages. The hills 
Tabor, Little Hermon, and Gllboa, 
separate it from the Jordan Valley. 
Many fiimons towns stood within It 
It was the great battle-field of Pales- 
tine. Here Barak defeated the Ca- 
naanltes (Judges iv.), and Gideon the 
Amalekltes and Mldlanltes (Judges 
▼i., vii.) In the days of Saul the 
Philistines routed the Israelites on 



Xoont GOboa (1 Sam. xzix. 1) ; lonip 
after, king Joslah was slain here in 
battle with the king of Egypt (S Kings 
xxiil. 29) ; and ever since It has con- 
tinned to be memorable for battles. 
(See " Bible History," p. 154.) It ia 
thought by many that the Armaged- 
don of the Apocalypse (that is, "dty 
of Heglddo") is derived fh)m this 
locality, the name of this great battle- 
fleld of the nations being used to de- 
note the world-wide extent and char- 
acter of the contest tliere symbolically 
described (Rev. xvi. 16). 

4. Aocho, or Acre, a semicircn- 
lar plain, about 8 miles wide, north- 
west of Eadraelon, of which it forms 
the embouchure. It is seldom noticed 
in the Bible, but it was one of the 
richest plains in Palestine. 



DIVISIONS AND TOWNS OF GALILEE. 

Tribes of Galilbe. — The district to which the name Ghililee came 
to be given was divided among four of the tribes—ABher, Naphtali, 
Zebnlun, and Issachar. In addition to these, a colony of the tribe 
of DaB at an early period established itself in the district, and gave 
its name to a city which was known proverbially as the most north- 
erly place in the land, though it was not strictly so. 

Dan. 

The city of Dan was formerly called Laish, and the cireamstanoes 
that led to its falling into the hands of the Danites are detailed in 
Judges xviii. In attacking the quiet people of Laish, these Danites 
would spring, like a lion, from the overhanging heights of Baahan, 
and so fulfil the prophecy, Dent, xxxiii. 22. Dan was near tbe 
scene of Abraham's defeat of the eastern kings (Gen. xiv. 14). It 
was the first place where idolatry was openly practised (Judges 
zviii. 30). Afterwards it became the shrine of one of Jeroboam's 
golden calves (1 Kings xii. 29). Dan was destroyed early by 
fien-hadad (1 Kings xv. 20), and never recovered. In New Testa- 
ment times it was quite superseded by the neighbouring city 
Cssarea Fhilippi. 

The ruins of Dan still remain, on a circular, semi-concave mound, 
called now Tett-tHrKady, or "hill of the judge." This place is 
memorable as one of the sources of the Jordan. At tbe western 
base of the mound the waters burst out in a great fountain, probably 
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ihe largest in Syria. This soxiroe of the Jordan is not to be oon- 
foanded with that at Banias, a few miles distant^ near the site of 
Cassarea Philippi. 

Tribe of Aflher. 

The district assigned to this tribe was a yery fertile and beantifril 
one, extending along the sea-ooast, and including the Plain of Aoebo 
or Acre. The tribe, howeTer, was a feeble one, could not dis- 
possess the Ganaanites, and dwelt among them. The fertility of 
the territory was foretold by Jacob (Gen. xlix. 20). Moses made 
special allusion to the abundance of olives — " Let him dip his foot 
in oil;" and to the metals to be obtained from Lebanon — "Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass" (Deut. xzxiii. 2i, 25). Peborah made 
a contemptuous allusion to the timidity of Asber, who " abode in 
his creeks" (Judges v. 17, marg.). The only distinguished person 
of this tribe was the prophetess Anna, who waited in the temple 
and welcomed the infant Saviour (Luke ii. 86). 

Among the towns of this tribe were — ^Accho, Achzlb, Behob, 
CabM. 



AcchO) afterwards Ptolemais, now 
Aere^ or St Jean d*Acre, is mention- 
ed only once in the Old Testament, in 
connection with the weakness of the 
tribe (Judges i. 81). Paul touched 
at this sea-port on his way to Jem- 
KSlem (Acts xxL 7). The chief fame 
of Acre is in connection with modern 
history. Its military iropoi-tance 
procured fur it from Napoleon L the 
name of " The key of Palestine." It 
\KtM a place of great importance in 
tlie time of the CrnsadeSL In a.d. 
1229 it became^ the head-quarters of 
the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, 
and the Knights of St. John. These 
last took the title of St. John oSAccho, 
—in Frencli, St Jean d'Acre, which 
became a name of the place. In 
1799, when Accho was besieged by 
Napoleon, the British admiral, Sir 
Sidney Smith, with two vessels of 
war, defended the place successfully, 



and frustrated all N8poleon*8 plans 
in the East In 1840, when Accho 
had been seized by Ibrahim Pasha, 
the British fleet (in alliance with 
Turkey) bombarded it from the sea, 
and took it after two hours* fire. 

Achzib, afterwards Ecdlppa, also 
on the sea-coast has its name still 
preserved in £z-eU>, a small hamlet 

Sehob) or Beth-rehob, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pan (Judges xviiL 28), 
was probably the place mentioned as 
having been reached by the spies 
(Num. xUL 21). It has already been 
noticed under the head, Stftian StaU$ 
and Totons. 

CabfLl was the contemptuous name 
applied by king Hiram to the twenty 
cities or villages of Galilee which 
Solomon gave him (1 Kings ii. 13). 
A small village, east of Accho, still 
bears this name. It may have been 
the largest of the group. 



Tribe Of Naphtali. 

The district possessed by Naphtali is full of hills and wild ravines, 
and has a striking, park-like appearance. It is a great resort of 
wild animals. He is called by Jacob ''a hind let loose" (Gen. 
xlix. 21) ; or, as others translate, *' a spreading terebinth." It was 
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within this tribe that our Lord resided during the greater part of 
his public ministry. Naphtali was thus ''satisfied with faroar'* 
(Deut. zxxiii. 23), Among its cities were Ha»>r, Eedesh, IJon, 
Chixmeretli ; and, in New Testament times, Chorasin, Capeniaiini» 
andUagdala. 



Hasor was the capital of Jabin, 
king of the Canaanltea in the time 
of Joshua (Josh. xL 10). It is sap- 
posed now to he identical with 
Jfazere^ west fh>m Lake HlUeh. An- 
other Jabln reigned here in the days 
of Barak (Judges iv. 2). The town 
was rebuilt by Solomon (1 Kings iz. 
15), and is mentioned as having been 
taken by Tiglath-pileser, king of As- 
syria (2 Kings XV. 29). 

Kedeah, or Kedesh-naphtall, now 
Kudes, was originally a royal, and 
probably a sacred, city of the Ganaan- 
ites (Josh. xli. 22). It became one 
of the six cities of reftige (Josh. xz. 
7). It was the birth-place of Barak, 
and the rallying-spot of his troops in 
his war with Jabin. A little green 
vale, embosomed in wooded hills, is 
the site of this ancient sanctuary. 

Ijon \fi specially mentioned as one 
of the cities which were taken first by 
Ben-hadad, king of Syria (1 Kings xv. 
20), and afterwards by Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria (2 Kings xv. 29). A 
little hill called Mety AyHn still marks 
the site. 

Chixmereth.— Thesiteofthetown 
is not known. Chinnereth was the 
ancient name of the Lake of Genne- 
saret, and may also have been the 
name of a district It is supposed by 
some to be represented by Tiberias. 
(See Zebubm.) Josh. xlx. 35. 

Choraziil. —Though not occurring 
in the Old Testament, (Thorazln is 
celebrated in the New as the scene of 
many of Christ's mighty works (Matt 
xL 21). Travellers difTer greatly as 
to its site. Dr. Thomson identifies it 
with a ruin, now called Khorae^^ 
about 2 miles Inland from the northern 
shore of the Lake of Gennesaret 
Others think that It stood on the 
hanks of the lake. 



Befhsaida.— It has been common 
to suppose that there were two Beth- 
saidas, one on each side of the lake. 
But as this is only a conjecture, and 
as it is certain that there was a 
Bethsaida on the other side, we no- 
tice it nnder the head of Manouseh 
East, 

Capernaum. —This was Christ'a 
own city, and was memorable for very 
many of his greatest miracles and 
discourses (Matt Iv. 18 ; ix. 1. Mark 
L 21-28. Luke Iv. 81-35. Matt ix. 
1-8. Luke vIU 1-10. Mark v. 22- 
43. Matt xvIL 24-27. Matt xv. 
1-20, Ac, Ac.) The site of Caper- 
naum has also been keenly con- 
tested. Dr. Robinson places it at a 
fountain Ain el Tiny, whUe Dr. 
Thomson fixes it at Tell Hfim, two or 
three miles nearer the mouth of the 
Jordan. *'It is evident that there 
was once a large town at this place. 
The shapeless rains are piled up in 
utter confusion along the shore. .... 
With two exceptions, the houses are 
all built of basalt, quite black, and 
very compact The stones were 
radely cut but are entire, and will 
remain so for thousands of years." 
There are the remains of a beautiful 
marble synagogue,- the marble got 
firom an adjacent mountain. " Here 
the blessed feet of Immannel have 
hallowed every acre, and the eye of di- 
vine love has gazed a thousand times 
upon this fair expanse of lake and 
land." The utter ruin of Capernaum, 
In fulfilment of the woe of Jesus, is 
the more remarkable, considering 
that it was built of basaltic rock, 
houses of which material remain nn- 
decayed in the acUohiing district of 
Bashan. 

Uagdala.— This place, on the 
shore of the lake, in the Plain of Gen« 
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nesaret, was the birtti-place of Mary 
Magdalene, oat of whom Christ cast 
seven devils. It is now a wretched 
place, contahiingalxmttwenty hovels; 
yet it is the only inhabited place in 
the once teeming plain. It is inter- 
esting to think how this place, now 
BO wretched, has given its name to 
many of the finest edifices in Eu- 
rope. 



Within the tribe of NaphtaU was 
situated also the dty of Sq^ com- 
monly thought to be '^the dty set on 
an hill" of the Sermon on the Monnt 
It stands on the summit of an isolated 
peak, and commands a most magnifi- 
cent view, and is itself j^rominentlj 
seen fixim every direction around. 
The Jews regard it as one of their 
holy citiea 



Tril)e of Zebnlnn. 

The lot of this tribe lay immediately to the south of NaphtaU. 
Little celebrated in the Old Testament, it becomes very famous in 
the New, as the scene of the residence of our Lord for nearly thirty 
years. The prophecy of Isaiah (uc. 2) was thus fulfilled. Zebulun 
was called to "rejoice in his goings out/'— apparently in the out- 
lets or paths of communication from his territory to the Plain of 
Esdraelon on the south, the Mediterranean on the west, and the 
Iiake of Gennesaret and Jordan Valley on the east. The northern 
part of Zebulun forms a large, plain, called now El BtUta^if, crowded 
with ruins, and surrounded by wild, picturesque hills. This tribe 
included Cana of Galilee, Nazareth, and Tiberias. 

are filled with qom-fieldsand dumps 
of olive. The round hills rise on 
every side, to the nutnber of fifteen, 
and give the place that aspect of 
sedndon for which it seems to have 
been chosen as the early residence of 
Jesus. It was not 6od*s design that 
of his early life even a tradition 
should toiTive; for this end Nazareth, 
which was then probably but an 
obscure hamlet, was well adapted. 
In the time of the Crusades it be- 
came the seat of a bishopric; bnt it 
again fell into obscurity. Recently, 
however, a period of prosperity has 
dawned on it It is now the chief 
town of the district, and contains a 
population of between 3000 and 4000. 
Its great want of water must pre- 
vent it firom ever becoming a very 
large town. Among the prominent 
features of the present town are the 
fountain where the angd Gabrld is 
said to have appeared to Mary ; the 
Latin and the Greek Churches of the 
Annunciation; and what is called 



i.— This place was the scene of 
Christ's first miracle (John ii. 1-11). 
It is thought by some to be identical 
with a place called K^ KennOy by 
others with Kdnd el JeUl. The 
latter ruin is situated about 10 miles 
north of Nazareth-, on' a hill that 
rises from the edge of the plain. 
There are many ancient dstenis 
about it, and firagments of water-jars 
in abundance, calling to mind "the 
beginning of miradea." 

Nazareth. —The very name of 
Nazareth does not occur till the great 
events which have given it all its 
celebrity,— the annundation to Mary 
(Luke L 26), and the early residence 
of Jesus. It is situated among the 
hills that form the northern boundary 
of the Plain of Esdraelon. A little 
Talley, a mile long, a quarter of a 
mile broad, runs fi'om east to west ; 
the hills on its north dde rise to the 
height of 400 feet, and among some 
ravines near its base is the town of 
Nazareth. The sides of the valley 
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(See 



the MonntAln of PrecfpitatloiL 
** Bible History," p. S69.) 

Tiberias was sltnsted towards the 
sooth of the Lake of Gennesaret, in 
connection with wlilch only It is 
mentioned in the New Testament 
(John tL 1, 13; xzL 1). It was 
founded by Hei-od Anttpas, and 
named in honour of the Emperor 
Tiberius. It was the capital of the 
province of Galilee. It became 
fomous in subsequent history. For 
several centuries after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem it was tlie chief 
residence and metropolis of the 
Jew& It is still counted sacred by 
them. It conUins about 2000 in- 
habltantflL It was fdghtftilly shat- 
tered by an earthquake on 1st Jann» 



try, 18S7. The walls have not beea 
rebuilt The place is aotorionslr 
dirty; and being 600 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, it is op- 
pressively hot in Bommer. 

In the tribe of Zebnlun, a few miles 
west of the Lake of Gennesaret, is a 
phdn called Hatitn, trom which rises 
a small hill with two peaks, about 
60 feet high, with a platform be- 
tween. This is usually termed the 
UouiU «tf Beatitudes, tradition re- 
garding it as the scene of the delivery 
of the Sermon on the Hoanti The 
two peaks are called the Horns of 
Hattin. This plain is memorable In 
the history of the Crasades, for the 
utter and disastrous defeat of the 
Crusaders by Saladin a.d. 1187. 



Tribe of IssachiK 

This tribe had for their inheritance the chief part of the Plain of 
Esdraelon. The people were feeble and spiritless, and allowed 
their enemies to oppress them. '' He bowed his shoulder to bear, 
and became a servant unto tribute." Several famous places 
were in the lot of Issachar, but were often possessed by enemies. 
The portion of Issachar was wonderfully rich, and is now remark- 
ably desolate. There is hardly an inhabited village on its whole 
surface ; and, as of old, it is scourged by the wandering Bedouin. 
Among its cities were En-dor, Nain, Shaneni, Jeseel, Apkek, 
Beth-ehan, En-gannim, Taanach, Meg^ddo, Dor 



En-dor, celebrated for Saul*8 inter- 
,v\dw with the witch (1 Sam. xxviii. 
7-3A), is situated at the northern 
base of Little Hermon. It la now a 
dirty village of about twenty half- 
ruined houses; above which, hewn in 
tlie rocks, may be seen many ca- 
verns, such as the witch of En-dor 
may be supposed to have inhabited. 

Nain, at the western foot of Little 
Hermon, was the place where Jesus 
raised to life the widow's son (Luke 
viL 11-17). It is now a small ham- 
let, bleak and poor, but with an ex- 
tensive view of the plain. AlMve the 
houses are a number of caves,— pos- 
sibly the ancient cemetery where the 
miracle was performed. 



Shunem, a little south firom Nain, 
is memoi'able as the place where 
the Philistines encamped before the 
battle of Gilboa (1 Sam^xxviiL 4). 
The ridge behind it is beUeved to be 
the hill Moreh, where the Hidianites 
had their encampment when Gideon 
attacked them (Judges viL 1). Shu- 
nem is ftiTtber remarka1)le as the 
residence of the "great woman," 
whose son Elislia restored to life. (2 
Kings iv.) Its site is occupied by a 
flourishing village, which partially 
retains the ancient name, Stdam, 

Jeneel, one of the royal residences 
in the kingdom of tlie ten tribes, 
nnder Ahab (now &rin), was built 
on the spur of a hiU fiom Mount 
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Gllboa, eomnuuidiiiK a fine view of 
the oentrml arm <tf Esdraelon, called 
often the Valley of JesreeL Near 
Jezreel was the vineyard of Naboth 
(1 Kings xxL 1) ; and within the town 
Haelf, Jecebel, Ahab's qneen, was 
deYOored hy do«i (3 Kin^s ix. 80-87). 
It Is now a poor village of about 
twenty booses. The royal rank of 
the dty and the commanding situa- 
tion of the valley, made "Jexreel" 
in the prophetic writings a symbol of 
isrtiUty and beauty (Hosea ii. 33). 

Aphfik, near Jesreel, mentioned 
In connection with the battle of Gil- 
twa, is now unknown (1 Sam. xxiz. 1). 
There was another Aphek on the east 
aide of Jordan. 

Beth<4liail (now Beisan), was the 
town to whose wall, after the battle 
of Gilboa, the PhUistlnes fiistened the 
bodies of Saul and his sons, and to 
which tlie men of Jabesh-gilead 
earoe, firom across the Jordan, to 
reaene and bury them (1 Sam. xxxL 
11-13). It looks down on the valley 
of the Jordan, and was near a cele- 
brated ford. It was afterwards 
called Scythopolls, and was the chief 
of the ten cities called Decapolls. 

En-gannilll, or the " fountain of 
gardens,*' now Jentn^ was rituated at. 
the south-east corner of the Plain of 
Eddraelon. It was a Levitlcal city 



(Josh. xix. 31; xxL 39). Thoogh 
little mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is now comparatively a 
thriving place, with above 3000 in- 
habitanta. 

Taanach was a royal city of the 
Canaanites, allotted to Manasseh, 
but afterwards assigned to the Le- 
vites. It is mentioned in the song of 
Deborah (Judges v. 19). It is now a 
small village called Tefcmnuk. 

Uegiddo, now Ldf^n,—Ot this 
place only a few ruins now exist, 
situated in a nook of the hiUs, on 
the border of the great plain. It, 
too, was a royul city, assigned to 
Manasseh, though not In his terri- 
tory. Its diief fome is as a battle-field. 
Near it was fought the battle of 
Barak and Sisera, and that between 
the Egyptians and Hebrews under 
king Josiah. 

"Dor Is now represented by TenUura^ 
a small hamlet on the coast. Five 
small islands in f^ont of the village 
must have facilitated tlie formation 
of a harbour. 

It is expressly mentioned that 
though all these cities fell within the 
lot assigned to Issachar, yet some of 
them were occupied by the tribe of 
Manasseh. £n-dor, Beth-shan, Dor, 
Taanach, and Megiddo were in tills 
predicament (Josh. xviL 11). 
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NATURAL FEATURES. 
DixxNSXOifS AKD BouNDASiss. — This district was about 80 mile» 
in length, and 40 in breadth. It was bounded on the north by 
Carmel, Esdraelon, and Mount Gilboa ; east by the Jordan^; south 
by the tribes of Benjamin and Dan ; and west by the Mediterranean. * 
It included the tribe of Ephraim, and the western half of Manasseh. 

* In New Testament times Samaria did not extend to the sea on the 
west, the province of Judiea, as we gather from Josephns, embracing the 
marltUne plain. 
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HiSTORT AKD AppKARAVOB.~Epliraim was always a tribe of mucH 
importance and of s^reat pretensions, and often gave its name to the 
kingdom of the ten tribes^ of which it formed a'part. The district of 
Samaria was rich and fertile, and less broken np into hills and TaUeys 
than most other parts of Palestine. It consisted of a central table- 
land, flanked by two plains, that of Jordan on the east, and that of 
Sharon on the west. It was remarkable for its olives, which still 
cover many of its hills ; and for its corn-fields, which are very pro- 
dactive. After the captivity of the ten tribes, colonists from eastern 
countries were brought to Samaria by the king of Assyria. These^ 
mingling with a remnant of the original inhabitants, formed the 
people called " the Samaritans," who had a schismatic temple on 
Mount Gerizim, and between whom and the Jews there existed 
a deadly enmity (John iv. 9). A remnant of these Samaritans, 
in number about 150, still exists at Nablous or Neapolis, the.ancieni 
Shechem or Sychar. {See Skeckem.) 

The chief Motmtama in Samaria were, Ebal, Gerizini, Zalmon, 
and Uonnt Ephraim. 

The chief P^a»n«, Shechem, Sharon, and the Vale of the Jordaii. 

The only River (besides the Jordan, which formed the eastern 
boundary) was Kana, of which nothing is recorded but that it 
separated Manasseh from Ephraim. 

MOUNTAINS OF SAMARIA. 



Ebal and Qerizim.— These moan- 
tains, which are frequently named 
together, rise on opposite sides of the 
Vale of Shechem, Mke twin brothers, 
to the height of aboat 800 feet, the 
valley between them being very nar- 
row. It was here that the tribes 
assembled to hear the blessings and 
curses of the law of Moses (Dent 
xxvii. 12, 13; Josh, via 30-34). The 
corses were proclaimed from Ebal on 
the north, and the blessings from 
Gerizim on the south— the assembled 
people in the valley below shouting 
** Amen I " It was on Mount Gei-izim 
that Jotham the son of Gideon stood, 
after the massacre of his brethren, 
and uttered the first recorded parable, 
>-that of the trees choosing a Icing 
(Judges ix. 7-20). When the Samari- 
tans were refused leave to Join the 
Jews, on their return from the cap- 
tivity, in rebuilding the Temple at 
Jerusalem, they reared a temple for 



themselves on Mount Gerizim, the 
i-uins of which still remain. It waa 
to this mountain with its ruined 
temple that our Saviour pointed, in 
his conversation with the woman of 
Samaria (John iv. 21). According 
to Josephus, the temple was de- 
stroyed 129 years before the birth of 
Christ Its site, however, continues 
to this day the place of worship of the 
Samaritana 

Mount Zalmon was near Shechem 
(Judges iz. 48). It is now called /e6e{ 
Sleiman^ a conspicuous summit linked 
to Mount Gerizim. As snow does not 
lie on it, it must be different firom the 
Mount Salmon of Ps. IxviiL 14. 

Mount Ephraim.— This term did 
not denote any particular eminence^ 
but the mountainous district of the 
tribe, which extended from near 
Beth-el on the south to Samaria on 
the north. Tliis mountainous district 
formed the usual place of resort in 
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times of danger and straggle. Ehud 
the Beqjamlte **blew a trampet in 
the moantaln of Ephraim'* (Judges 
lit 37, 28) ; Deborah dwelt between 
Bamah and Beth-el in Mount Ephraim 



(Judgesir. 6) ; Tola of Issachar Judged 
Israel in Shamir of Mount Ephraim 
(Judges z. I) ; and Samuel was of 
Ramathaim-Eophim of Mount Eph- 
rahn (1 Sam. i. 1). 



PLAINS OF SAMARIA 



1. Shechem or Moreh.— This plain, 
at the head of which, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim stood sentinels, extended in a 
narrow channel between these moun- 
tains, opening out, on the east, into a 
fine broad vale of the richest corn 
fields. The valley is, perhaps, the 
finest in Palestine. A good stream 
flows through it, rills tridile down 
from the sides of the mountaini^ and 
the fresh verdure of the plain is sur- 
passed nowhere in the country. (For 
the historical associations of this val- 
ley, see Shechem. ) 

2. Sharon.— This formed a consider- 
able part of the maritime plain which 
extends along the sea-sliore from the 
land of the Philistines to the promon- 
tory of CarmeL It was a rich pas- 
ture-country, and the " excellency of 
Sharon" as well as of Carmel, formed 



a proverbial expression (Isa. xxxv. 2). 
The noble and luxuriant crops of com 
still reaped in Sharon justify ftilly this 
proverbial expression. " The rose of 
Sharon" is celebrated in the Song of 
Solomon (iL 1); but it is doubtftd 
whether the original expression de- 
notes our rose (which is not now 
found in Sharon), or some other plant, 
such as the flowering mallow, which 
is very abundant. 

8. Vale of Jordan.— The part of 
the Yale of the Jordan which was 
situated in the district of Samaria 
was almost wholly desolate and with- 
out interest. The fords of Beth-barah, 
where a number of Midlanites were 
slain (Judges viL 24, 25) ; and where 
the Ephraimites that could not say 
Shibboleth were killed by Jephthah 
(Judges xii. 6), were somewhere In 
this reach of the river. 



DIVISIONS AND TOWNS OF SAMARIA 

Half Tribe of Manaesdu 
The trihe of Manasseh occupied the northern part of the district 
of Samaria, extending across the whole country from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Jordan. It is remarkable that the places of most 
note belonging of right to Manasseh were situated geographically 
within the tribe of Issachar. These were, Beth-flhan, Dor, En-dor, 
Taanach, and Uegiddo. These have already been noticed under 
the head of Issacha/r. Other places were, DoUum, Abel-xneliolali, 
Ophrali, CsBsarea. 



Bothan, near which Joseph was 
seized and sold by his brethren 
(C(en. xxxvii. 17), was in this tribe. 
Dothain is still the name of a green 
hill beside a rich pasture-ground. Do- 
thain denotes " two wells." Into one 
of these empty cisterns or pits Joseph 
was thrown. It became the residence 
of Elisha the prophet, and was once 



surrounded by the Syrians. "The 
hill" was on that occasion seen to be 
full of chariots and horsemen, and 
the Syrian host was smitten with 
bUndness (2 Kings vi 17, 18). 

Abel'meholaii was the birth-place 
of Elisha (1 Kings xix. 16). It was in 
the Jordan Valley, and, according to 
Jerome, 6 miles south of Beth-shan. 
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Ophnll was the birth-place of Gid- 
eon (Judges vL 11). Its exact situa- 
tion is unknown. 

GflBsarea Falestina was situated 
within the original limiu of this 
tribe; but in New Testament times 
it belonged to the province of Judaea. 
It was situated on the coast, between 
Joppa and CarmeL It was built, or 
rebuilt, by Herod the Great, named 
after the emperor, and was athorough- 
ly Roman city. It became the Roman 
capital of Palestine and the residence 
of the governor (Acts xxiv.). It was 



adorned with two colossal statues, no-, 
presenting Rome and Jnlins Cesax*. 
Here Comellns received his vision 
(Acts X.) ; here Philip the evangelist 
resided (Actsxxi. 8) ; here Herod A|r- 
rippal was smitten of God and died 
(Acto xli. 21 -'.'3) ; and here Paul pled 
before Felix, Fcstus, and Agrippa, and 
lay in prison two years (Acts xxW.). 
It was the scene of an awAil massacre 
of Jews at the commencement of the 
war with the Romans. It is now 
quite desolate, though part of its 
ruins remain. 



Tribe of Ephrabn. 

Among the more remarkable towns in this tribe were, Thebn^ 
Tinah, Samaria, Shechem, Shiloh, Betb-el, Beth-aven, Beth-boron, 
Tixmiath-serah. 

Thebez, the place where AUmelech 
was Icilled by a woman as he was 
about to set fire to the tower (Judges 
ix. 50-64), is now represented by a 
large village called TtU>d8^ built on the 
side of a fertile hUl, amid olive-groves 
and fine pastures. 

Tirzah, originally the seat of a 
Canaanitish king (Josh. xlL 24), be- 
came the residence of the kings of 
Israel In the reign of Jeroboam. 
(1 Kings xiv. 17, Ac.) It is supposed 
to be represented by the village of 
TWmzah. It was celebrated for its 
beauty (Soug of Sol. vi. 4). Tuluzsali 
commands a fine view down into the 
Jordan Valley, while the corn-fields 
and olive-groves around are most 
magnificent Tireah seems to have 
been a sort of rural re^dence of the 
kings of Israel. 

Samaria, afterwards Sebaste, now 
Sehiutkh^ was the chief royal city of 
the kingdom of the ten tribes. It 
was built like a crown (Isa. xxvilL 1) 
round the top of a hill 800 feet high, 
which rises from tlie centre of a basin 
6 miles in diameter. ** The view fh>m 
it is a noble one— embracing the 
glens and vales round the hills, the 
circuit of mountains, a section of the 
Plain of Sharon, and the wide ex- 



panse of the Mediterranean. No bet- 
ter site for a capital could have been 
selected in the length and breadth of 
Palestine— a strong position, rich en- 
virons, central situation, and an ele- 
vation sufficient to catch untainted 
the cool, healthy breezes from the 
sea." 

Samaria was built by Omri, and 
named after Shemer, the former pro- 
pdetor of the hill (1 Kings xvL 24). 
Ahab, the son of Omri, and Jesebel 
his wife, erected here a temple tu 
Baal, whose worship was boldly prac- 
tised and enforced (1 Kings xvL 32). 
Samaria was the scene of several 
veiy striking incidents In the career 
of Elijah and Elisha. It was on one 
occasion so closely besieged by the 
king of Syria that a filghtfU famine 
ensued (2 Kings vl. 25). An unlooked- 
for deliverance was vouchsafed at this 
time to the inhabitants. Afterwards 
the town was taken, and its people 
carried captive by the king of Assy- 
ria, B.O. 720 (3 Kings xva 6). It was 
rebuilt by Herod the Great in the 
reign of the Emperor Augustus, after 
whose Greek name It was called Se- 
baste. The place is now almost 
wholly a ruin. Its old appearance— 
" the crown of pride "—and Its pre« 
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■ent state are both Tividly portrayed 
fa prophecy (In. xxvUL 1^ 3). 

Sheclieili, afterwards Sychar, 
Keapolia, JVaMoiii, haa already been 
mentioned as situated at the head of 
the vale of the same name, between 
Monnto Ebal and Oerizim. About 
half a mile down the yalley is the Well 
of Jacob, where Jesos met the wo- 
man of Samaria (Jolin iv. 5-7). The 
well is deep— 70 to 80 feet It Is cut 
out of the solid rock, the sides smooth 
and regular, and the diameter uni- 
formly 9 feet Here it was tliat 
Jeflos spoke to the woman of Sama- 
ria, and near this was the piece of 
ground which Jacob gave to Joseph 
(Gen. xxxiil. 19; Josli. xzlr. 83). 

Shechem hod a long and most 
remarkable history. It was Abra- 
ham's first resting-place in Canaan 
(Gen. xlL 6). It was here that 
Jacob's sons behaved so treacher- 
ously (Gen. xxxiy. 25-31); here 
Joseph came to inquire after his 
brethren (Gen. xxxvil 13); here 
Joseph's remains were burled (Josli. 
xzir. 32); here Joshua assembled 
the people, between Mounts Ebal 
and Gerlxim, first to hear the blesa- 
ings and curses of the law read, and 
then to receive his last charge and 
blessing (Josh. xxlv. 1). Sliechem 
became one of the six cities of re- 
ftige. Here Abimelech, son of pideon, 
attempted to form a kingdom (Judges 
Ix. 1); here Rehoboam came to be 
crowned, and returned that answer to 
the demands of the people which led 
to the dismemherment of the king- 
dom (1 Kings xil.); here, in after 
times, a schismatic temple was built, 
on Mount Gerizim, and hostility to 
Jerusalem perpetuated. In New Tes- 
tament times it was called Sychar. 
Some think that it was the scene of 
the awakening mentioned in Acts 
Till. 5-13— the original denoting a 
city of Samaria, not the city of Sa- 
maria, as in our translation. The 
Greeks called it Neapolis, of which 
tiie present name, Nablons or Na- 
bnlus, is a corruption. Justin Mar. 



tyr, one of the most eeletoated of tLe 
early Christian Fatliers, was bora here, 
A.i>. 89. It is stai a considerable 
town, with a population of about 800. 
A few families descended from the 
ancient Samaritans are yet resldeot 
in Nablons. They possess a MS. of 
the Pentateuch, which they allege to 
have been written 3300 years ago, by 
Abishna,the great-grandson of Aaron I 
It is a stained and tattered parch- 
ment, but not generally believed to 
be of very great antiquity. 

Shildh was the spot where the 
tabernacle was first permanently set 
np in Canaan (Josh. xvliL 1). Here 
the land was divided by lot; here 
little Samuel was brought by his 
mother (1 Sam. i. 24-28) ; here Eli 
fell down dead (1 Sam. iv. 17, 18) ; and 
here Icbabod was bom, whose name 
may be said appropriately to have be- 
longed ever afterwards to the place. 
After the removal of the ark, the 
glory departed from Sbiloh. Ah^ah 
the prophet lived at it, and the wife 
of Jeroboam came here to consult 
him about her son (1 Kings xlv.). 
But it was soon after entirely de- 
stroyed (Jer. vlL 12, 14; xxvl. 6). The 
name SeUitn now indicates the site of. 
Shiloh; but there is nothing to at- 
tract attention in the situation, and, 
but for an old tower and some stones 
and columns, It would remain quite 
undistinguished. 

Beth-cd," the house of God," proper- 
ly Luz, was a royal city of the Canaan- 
ites (Josh. xil. 16). It was assigned to 
the tribe of Benjamin, but, lying near 
the frontier, it passed into*the hands 
of Ephraim (Judges i. 22-26). It 
was one of Abraham's first places of 
residence (Gen. xiL 8) ; but It became 
still more distinguished as the scene 
of Jacob's memorable dream and 
vision of the ladder (Gen. xxvlil. 19). 
Here Jeroboam built a temple and 
set up one of his golden calves 
(1 Kings xU. 29) ; and Beth-el, '• the 
house of God," became, like Beth- 
aven, "the house of vanity" (Hos. z. 
5-8). A prediction, uttered against 
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It In the time of Jeroibom (I Kings 
zllL 3), WM ftiUHed under Joslali 
(S King* zxiU. 15-30). It was the 
■Ite of one of the schools of the pro- 
pliets (8 Kings IL 8). It stm existed 
In New Testament times, though It 
Is not mentioned there. The modem 
BeiHn presenres the site, hut is only a 
wretched Tillage of a few low huts. 
It stands on a rocky projection be- 
tween two Talleys. Amos propherted 
** Beth-el shall come to nought ** (▼. 6). 
Beth-aven hassometlmesbeen con- 
sidered another name for Beth-el, but 
though in some sense Identical (Hosea 
z. 8), there was in reality a separate 
place of that name. (See Josh. viL 2.) 



Beth-lioroil the Upper, now calleA 
Belt *Ur tl-Fdla, the name of a small 
town situated at the upper part of 
the pass that ran from the high taUe- 
land of Ephralm and Bei^amin down 
to the VaUey of AJalon. At the 
lower part of the pass stood Beth* 
horon the Nether. It appears that 
these towns were built orighmlly 
by a female descendant of Ephralm 
before the Exodus (I Chron. rii. 34). 
See Pau <tf Beth-horon, in Judsea. 

Timnath-flerah, the town and 
burial-place of Joshua (xxlv. 80), 
is represented by TtbnOi^ opposite 
which are some remarkable sepul* 
chral caverns. 



3. JUD£A, OS SOUTUESV DIVISIOir. 



Natural Featnrea 
Boundaries and Di- 
Mountains. [mensiona. 
PhOns. 



Valleys and Passea 
Rivers or Brooka 



Divisions and Tomia 



Benjamin. 

Judah. 

Dan. 



NATURAL FEATURES. 

BouRDAKiES AKD DiHBNSioNS.— Tfais district 18 Separated from 
that of Samaria by the deep ravines that run east and west across 
the ancient territory of Benjamin. From these it extends south- 
ward as far as the Arabian wilderness, from which it was separated 
by no very marked boundary. The eastern boundary is formed by 
the Dead Sea ; the western by the land of the Philistines and the 
Mediterranean. 

This district was for the most part very billy. The part adja- 
cent to the Dead Sea was called the Wilderness of Jndah, or Judaea, 
being too barren and desolate for towns or villages, and adapted 
only for the occasional pasturing of cattle. The central portion of 
the district was called the hill-country of Judah. On the western 
side, the mountains sloped down towards the fertile plains of 
Fhilistia and Sharon; and on the south, towards the barren solitudes 
of the Arabian desert. 

The arable portions of the district were not severally of very 
great extent, but were numerous and often extremely fertile. It 
was the head-quarters of the vine in Palestine; and other fruit-trees 
flourished in its numerous orchards. 
. The Mowniavns of the district were not commonly distinguished 
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by spedfio names. MonntB Zhm, Kbriah, and OliTek, in and dose 
to Jerusalein, have become household words. 

The chief Plains were those of Jericho and Fhilistia. 

The chief Vaileys were Achor» Hfflchmmh, ijalon, BetJi-horoiiy 
Simom or JehOBhaphat, Bephaim, £la]i» Eshcol, and the Yall^y 
Ikf Salt. 

The only Lake was the Dead Sea. 

The chief Havers or brooks were, Cherith, Eidron, Besor, Bi?er 
of Egypt. 

MOUNTAINS OP JUD^A. 



1. ffion. (See under /ertttoton.) 

3. Uorlah. (See under Jerusa- 
lem.) 

S. Olivet. ( See nnder Jenua- 
Jem.) 

In general the hills of Judaea were 
rounded heights, without boldness of 
oatllne or pictnresqne form. The 
central plateau, of which mention 
has already been made, rose in this 
district to a height of upwards of 
3000 feet; and the whole district pre- 
sented the appearance of grey hills, 



with green ralleys interspersed, the 
hills commonly crowned by cities or 
Tillages, and the valleya provided 
with springs and wells. The hills 
were commonly terraced to tiie sum- 
mit, and the vine and other ftuit* 
trees most carefully cultivated. 

In the neighbourhood of Jericho is 
a mountain, now tehnoA QuaranUmiat 
traditionally the scene of our Lord's 
forty days' temptation. It abounds 
in grottoes and caves, once the abode 
of numerous monks. 



PLAINS OP JUDJEA. 



L nainof Jericho.— This plain 
extended flrom the city of that name 
eastward to the Jordan, a distance 
«xf six or seven miles, and southward 
to the Dead Sea. It was watered 
by the brook now called the KOt, 
•apposed to be the brook Cherith of 
Scripture; and by two abundant foun- 
tains of its own, the Fountain of the 
Sultan, or of £liaha, and the Dftk. 
Owing to its deep depression, tliis 
plain had a tropical climate and tro- 
pical products. In ancient times a 
palm forest covered the greater part 
of it; and It was remarkable, also, 



for its balsam or balm-trees, which 
grew nowhere else so well. The 
balm of Jericho was popularly called 
"Balm of Gilead,** though not pro- 
duced strictly in Gildad. Both the 
palms and balsams have now utterly 
disatppeared. Tlie plain is now to a 
large extent desert, but it is sus- 
ceptible of most productive cultiva- 
tion. 

3. Plain of Fhilistla.— This is 
called by Joshua efiaphatically " the 
Plain " (Josh, xi 16). It wUl be de- 
scribed more fully under PhilisUa 
(see p. 63) 



YALLETS AND PASSES OF JUD.£A. 



L VaUeyofAchor.— This name 
was given to the valley or pass that 
led up from Jericho in the direc- 
tion of Ai and Beth-eL It was here 
that Achan was stoned (Josh. vii. 
34-26). It is called by Hosea "the 
door of hope," because it formed the 
key to Palestine, or a door by which 



access was got to the whole land 
(Hos. iL 15). It is believed to be 
identical with one of the most ro- 
mantic and beautifijl valleys in Pales- 
tine, now called Wady d Kelt. 

2. Pass of Michmash.— The 
" passage ** or pass of Michmash, in 
the tribe of Benjamin, is celebrated 
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M tkt Mme of JoQtftban's eneovnlfr 

with the Phllirtlnet, and other roe- 
TnoraUe oonteets ia Jewish history. 
This pass wM St a point farther ap 
tlie ralley of wliicfa Achor was at the 
•aateni opening Tlie Talley la now 
cMtd the WadpSttweineL MIehmash 
is separated from Geba by a narrow 
ravine. Two projecting rocks broasht 
their opposite ridges at one point 
still nearer to each other. It was at 
this point that Jonathan surprised 
and defeated a garrison of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xiT. 6). 

8. Pus of Beth-h0ro]i.~This 
▼alley formed the weitem pass or 
ravine, corresponding to that of 
MIehmash on the east It led down 
fk'om Glbeah In Bex^amin to the Val- 
ley of AJalon and the Plain of Sharon. 
It was down this ravine that Joshua 
drove the oonfoderate AmoriteUngs, 
on the memorable day when the 
snn stood stUI (Josh. z. 10, 11). 
Judas Maocabseus, long after, re- 
pulsed the Syrian army while It was 
endeavouiing to reach Jerusalem by 
this pass; and the Roman legions, 
under Cestins, were in like manner 
driven back by the insurgent Jews, as 
they tried to advance up Beth-horon. 

4 Valley of AJalon.— The pass 
of Beth-horon widens below hito a 
broad valley of corn-fields, which 
again runs into the Plain of Sharon. 
This is the Valley of AJalon, where 
Joshua pursued the routed armies of 
the Amorltes. and over which the 
noon stood stUL 

5. Valley of Hinnom. (See 
under Jertuakm.) 

e. Valley of Jehoahaphat. (See 
under Jenuakm.) 

7. Valley of Bepludm. (See 
under Jeruialem.) 



& VaUa^ of Wik, or the Ter^ 

binth, now Wadif ti SOmi^ or Valley 
of the Acacia, was the scene of David's 
victory over Goliath (1 Sam. xvli.). 
It runs in a north-westerly direction 
from the blUa of Jvdssa to the Plala 
of Philistia. It is formed 1^ the 
union of three valleys. Its bottom fa 
a fine fortUe plain, covered with fields 
of grain; and through the centre 
winds a broad torrent-bed, dry Sn 
summer, and abounding with pebbles. 
Moderately sized hills rise on each 
side, some of them covered with 
ollvesi The acacia, which gives ita 
modern name to the valley, is also 
abundant 

9. Valley of Eshcol.— Edicoi 
was the name of the valley fh>m 
which the spies cut down the branch 
of grapes which they took back to 
Kadesh-bamea as a sample of the 
produce of the country (Num. xiiL 
28). In this valley lay the ancient 
city of Hebron. Tlie sides of the val- 
ley are still covered with vineyards, 
each having, as in olden times, ita 
tower. The produce of these vine- 
yards is celebrated throughout all 
Palestine. Not many of the grapea 
are made into wine. The finest are 
dried as raisfais, and the rest are 
trodden and pressed, the Juice boiled 
to a syrup, which, under the name 
of dibs, is much used by the nattvea 
as a condiment to their food. It re> 
sembles thin treade. 

10. Valley of Salt, where Amaslah 
slew the Edomites (9 Kings ziv. 7), 
was on the south of the Dead Sea. 
There was probably another Valley of 
Salt in the north-east of Syria, which 
some suppose to have been that where 
David slew the Syrians (2 Sam. viiL 
8-18). 



RIYEBS OR BROOKS OF JUDiBA. 



1. Cheritll. — This brook, by 
whose side Elijah was fed by ravens, 
is supposed to be the KeU^ which runs 
through the romantic valley of that 
name, already referred to, in the 
neighbourhood of Jericha The glen 



is 400 or 600 feet deep, almost pei^ 
pendicular; and the streamlet ap> 
pears like a silver thread. There Is 
not much more reason for supposing 
it to be the Cherith than arises fhnn 
the fiict of it being so secluded, 
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and 80 well adapted Ibr * hiaiag-fUm^ 
(1 Kings xyU. 8). • 

9. Kidnm. (See under /^tmo- 
fem.) 

8. Beaor. — This brook is men- 
tioned as bavlng been crossed by 
Darid in his parsoife of the Amalek- 
itea (1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10). It is eon- 
Jeetvred to be th^ stream that mns 
lluoag^ the Wady Sherlah. 

4. BiverofEgyiit.— This is often 
nentioned as the southern boundary 
of the Promised Land (Gen. xr. 18, 



ftd) It haA eommonly h66h sup- 
posed to denote a forrent-bed Id the 
Arabian desert, called £1 Arish, or 
Rhinocolnra. But this Is only a. 
guess, arising from the ftct that iil 
one passage of the Septuagint the 
latter term is used. Others think 
that the Pelusiac arm of the Nile is 
denoted; a much more probable sup- 
position, since "the river, ** in con- 
nection with Egypt, could hardly be 
supposed to apply to any stream but 
theNUe. 



LAKE. 



The Dead Sea.— This singular 

€heet of water is 40 miles long, and 
about 9 broad. It Is surrounded by 
Ugh hills, and its surfetce is depressed 
1800 feet below the level of tfie Medi- 
terranean. Its bottom consists of 
two submerged plains, the one 13 
feet, the other 1800 feet below the 
tforface. The water is so impreg- 
nated with salt, that no living crea- 
ture can live in It The neighbour- 
hood abounds with bitumen, sulphur, 
nitre, and other combustible sub- 



stances; and near the south is a larga 
rock of salt, called Usdnm,— >-probabl7 
a transposition of the letters of Sodom. 
Near Usdum is a pillar of rock-salt, 
40 feet high, which tradition repre- 
sents as Lot's wife. The scenery 
around the lake is fearftilly desolate. 
The south part contains many indi- 
cations of volcanic action; but the 
theory of De Saulcy, who claims to 
have discovered the actual ruins of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, is not suffi- 
ciently supported. 



DIVISIONS AND TOWNS OF JUD^A. 

Tribe of Bei^jamia. 

The district of Benjamin was bounded on the north by Bphraim ; 
east, by the Jordan ; 8oath and west, by Judah. As has been al- 
ready mentioned, the greater part of this district was intersected 
by mountains and ravines. On the east side, the mountains sloped 
down to the Plain of Jericho. Benjamin had in it many important 
places. Among them were Jericho, Gilgal, Glbeah, Geba, Hich- 
liiflsh, Ai| Simmon, Anathoth, Bamah, Gibeon, Mizpeh, Bethany, 
and Jerusalem, ultimately the great capital of the country. 



Jericho, called the city of palm- 
trees, was situated in the plain of that 
name, at the base of a steep cliff, the 
termination of the mountains of the 
tfrlbe. It was the first city taken by 
the Israelites under Joshua (Josh. 
▼L 20). It was ordered never to be 
rebuilt; but the divine command was 
set at defiance, in the reign of Ahab, 
by Ulel the Beth-elite (1 Kings xvi. 



34). Jericho was the scene of one of 
the schools of the prophets in the time 
of El^ah and Elisha. It was one of 
the places through which ElQah 
passed before his translation (3 Kings 
ii. 5). It existed in New Testament 
times, but probably on a diff'erent 
site, and contained a splendid palace 
built by Herod the Great, where he 
died. Here Jesus cured the blind, 
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and dliMd with Zaochens (Ifati xz. 
2»-84; Lnke xvilL 85^4S, xlx. 1-10). 
The New TeeUmenfc Jeridio is be- 
, liered to be represented hj a village 
' called BOm, a dlrtjr, miserable place, 
9k miles from the base of the monn- 
taln& A tower which stands beside 
the mins is dignified by the name 
of the house of Zaccheus. 

Jericho was sitnated between 8000 
and 4000 feet below the level of Jeru- 
salem. Consequently, one travelled 
tg> firom Jericho, and doton trom 
Jerusalem. The road was very steep, 
and extremely dreary. It passed 
orer a. wild, desert tract of country, 
fireqnented by robbers, and was emi- 
nently suitable as the scene of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

GilgaL — Gilgal was the name of 
the place of encampment of the 
Israelites, immediately after they 
crossed the Jordan. It was situated 
near Jericho, but no trace of a city of 
that name now remains. The chil- 
dren of Israel were circumcised here; 
apd here they obserred their first 
passover (Josh. v.). THe tabetiiade 
bad its'first resting-place at Gilgal. It 
was one of the places to which Samuel 
resorted to administer Justice (1 Sam. 
Til. 16). Saul wascrowned here (1 Sam. 
xLU). The tribes assembled here to 
welcome back David (2 Sam. xix. 16). 
Here the pot containing poison was 
rectified by Elisha, and Naaman the 
Syrian cured at his leprosy (2 Kings 
iv. 38-41 ; T.). We hear Uttle of it in 
later times. Some believe that another 
town is occasipnally refeired to under 
the name of Gilgal, situated in the 
central part of the tribe of Ephraim. 

Oibeah, "The hUI," sometUnes 
called Gibeah pf Bei\}amln, and 
Gibeah of Saul, was the scene of the 
tragedy of the Leyite's concubine 
(Judges xlx.) ; the residence of Saul 
(I Sam. X. 26), and for a time of 
David; the place of execution of 
the seven sons of Saul, and of the 
memorable act of motherly devo- 
tion performed by Rizpah over tiie 
bodies of two of them (2 Sam. 



zxl). Th« preseBt name ia ^Oetta- 
/W;or"thehIUofbeans.** It Is die- 
tant fix)m Jemsalem 6 mllea. On the 
summit of the hill ruins are still to 
be found, but only a conflued heapi 
The view around la large and in- 
teresting, but now bleak and barren. 

Qeha, now /sbo, sometimes trans- 
lated (inaccurately) Gibeah, was the 
spot, opposite Michmaab, where Saul 
and Jonathan were encamped pre- 
vious to the surprise of the PhOla^ 
tinea by the latter (1 Sam. xlv. A). It 
Is represented by Isaiah as a halting^ 
place of Sennacherib (1 Sam. x. 29). 
It is now but a half ruinous village 
with some remains of better daya^ 
The situation is very commanding. 

Mifthmmh, now Mvkkmdi, on 
the northern or oppodte side of the 
ravine from Geba, is now a poor 
hamlet, sitnated on a shelving tldge 
between two narrow valleys. Besldea 
its celebrity in Saul's thne, and in 
Isaiah's (x. 28), it was the residence 
of Judas MaccabsBus, the second of 
the Maccabean chieftains (1 Mace fz. 
78). 

Ai| Hai, or Alath, is mentioned aa 
near Abraham's residence (Gen. zlL 
8). It was the scene of the memor- 
able defeat and subsequent victory of 
the Israelites under Joshua (Joah. 
viL, viiL), and it is mentioned by 
Isaiah (x. 28) ; but Its name haa 
quite disappeared, and the site of ita 
ruins is matter of couJectnre. 

Ttimmnm was the name of tbe 
rock where 600 BeuJamites took re- 
ftage after the slaughter of their 
tribe (Judges xx., xxL) The white 
limestone- rock stands on the top of 
a hiU wbldi rises several hundred feet 
above the valley, and still bears the 
name Rummotu 

Anathoth is mentioned aa the 
place to which Solomon banldied the 
priest Abiathar (1 Kings IL 26), and 
as lying in tbe line of Sennache- 
rib's march (Isa. x. 80) ; but it was 
celebrated chiefly as the birth-place 
of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1). It was about 
8 miles noith of Jerusalem. A vil- 
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tege of twelve or fifteen housea, nnder 
the name Andki, still marks its site. 

Bamahf now called Er-Bdaif is 
distant a short way from Gibeah, and 
is moitioned in connection with the 
■tory of the concubine (Judges xix 
13). It was probably this Ramah that 
was fortified by kingBaaaha (3 Chron. 
xvi. 1) ; but the Ramah where Sam- 
uel lived was probably nearer Beth- 
lehem (see 1 Sam. x. 3). The situa- 
tion of £r-BAm is commanding, but 
It is only a poor village. 

Gibeon, now £l'Jib, was a royal 
city of the CSanaanites, Inhabited by 
the Gibeonites, who deceived Josliua 
(Josh. ix.). Here Joshua fought a 
Crreat battle with the five kings of 
the Amorites (Josh. z.). Here the 
tabemade and great altar seem to 
have been erected after the destruc- 
tion of Nob (1 Chron. xxL 39). At 
the pool or reservoir of Gibeon, Abner 
was defeated (2 Sam. ii. 13-17), and 
Amasa slain (3 Sam. xx. 8-10) ; and 
here Crod appeared in a dream to 
Solomon, who asked and obtained 
wisdom from Him (1 Kings iiL). It 
stands on the top of a little hill that 
rises from one of the richest plains of 
Central Palestine. 

Kispeh, or Mizpah, " the watch- 
tower,** was the place where the 
people vowed to punish the Benja- 
mites (Judges xx. 1). Here they as- 
sembled against the Philistines in the 
time of Samuel, who set up near it 
the stone Eben-ezer (1 Sam. vii. 6- 
13); here Saul was chosen king 
(1 Sam. X. 17-34) ; here, during 
the Babylonish captivity, resided 
Credaliah, the governor, who was 
murdered by Ishmael (Jer. xlL 1, 3). 
Hizpeh is believed to be represented 
by a hill called Neby-SamwO^ 4 miles 
north-west from Jerusalem, 500 or 
600 feet high, which commands a 
wider view than any peak in the 
so uth of Palestine. 

JEBUSAIiEM, "foundation of 
peace," is supposed to be identical 
with Salem, the abode of Melchizedek 
(C^en. xiv. 18). When the IsraeUtes 



invaded Canaan it was called Jebus, 
and was ruled over by Adonisedek, 
one of the kings who opposed them 
(Josh. X. 1, 8). It was assigned to 
Benjamin (Josh. xvUi. 38) ; but till 
the time of David was only partially 
occupied by them. David took 
Mount Zion, the Jebnsite stronghold, 
and placed on it the ark and his 
own palace (3 Sam. vL 13). Solomon 
erected the Temple on the neighbour- 
ing height of Moriah. 

" The City of the Great King** was 
the scene of countless events of im- 
portance in Hebrew history. It was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
rebuilt after the captivity. It was 
much improved by Herod the 
Great> who built many fine edifices, 
and restored the Temple. It was Uie 
scene of the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion of the adorable Son of (Sod. It 
was taken and destroyed by the Ro- 
mans under Titus, a.i>. 70. In the 
seventh century it fell under Moham- 
medan dominion, and with the ex- 
ception of the periods during which 
it was held by the Crusaders, it has 
ever since remained subject to Mo- 
hammedan sway. Atpresent it is sup- 
posed to contain a population of 
about 13,000, of whom 6000, are 
Jews, 4000 Mohammedans, and about 
3000 Christians. 

The situation of Jerusalem is re- 
markable. It is surrounded on threa 
sides by steep, rocky ravines— the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, or the Kidron, 
on the east, and the valley of Hin- 
nom on the west and south. The 
city itself enclosed by these ravines, 
was ultimately spread over four 
heights,— Zion, Moriah, Acra, and 
Bezetha. The chief of these hills was 
Zion. It occupied the south-western 
section of the enclosure. Zion rises 
abruptly from the Valley of Hinnom 
to the height of from 150 to^300 feet 
On the north side it slopes gradually 
down, and here was bxdlt the " Upper 
City '*— "on the sides of the north, 
the city of the great King.** Both 
tlie palace and the tomb of David 
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were on ZIon. A part of tbiBmonnt, 
not now endoaed by the wall, is 
under eoltlration ; so that the pro- 
pbecy of Hlcah the Horaathlte has 
been fblfllled (Jer. xxrl 18). 

To the north-east of Zion, and se- 
parated from it by a valley, was the 
height of Horiah. Her6 Abraham 
offered Isaac (Oen. xxa 3) ; here was 
the thrashing-floor of Arannah the 
Jebnsite ; and here the Temple was 
bnUt (3 Chron. itL 1). It was at first 
a rocky ridge, running from north tew 
south ; and in Its centre there rose a 
mound or crown of rock, on which, 
when flattened, and bnllt round so 
as to enlarge the area, the Temple 
appears to have been reared. This 
crown of rock still exists. It Is be- 
lieved to have been the site of the 
great altar of bumt-oflierlng; and the 
Turkish moecpie now built over it Is 
called Kubbel es-Snkhrah,— " the 
dome of the rock.*' On the east, the 
ridge of Moriah descends perpendi- 
cularly to the Kidron, to the depth 
of 150 feet There was a continua- 
tion of the ridge of Horiah to the 
sonth, termed Ophel, which in later 
times formed a part of the city 
(SChron. xxvii.8; xxxiiL 14 Neh. 
ill. 26, 27). 

Acts was the name of the height 
that extended north from ZIon, and 
Beietha of that which lay north 
fh>m Moriah. These heights were 
built on at later periods of the history 
of Jerusalem. The names do not 
occur in Scripture. 

The four hills were originally se- 
parated from each other by ralleys, 
some of which hare been filled up by 
siege operations and other causes. 
Tlie most celebrated of the valleys was 
that called the l^opaon, or Cheese- 
mongers* Valley. It encompassed 
Moxmt Zion on the north and east, 
separating it, accordingly, from Acra 
and Moriah. 

In ancient times Jerusalem was 
surrounded by several walls. The 
earliest wall appears to have sur- 
rounded only Mount Zion. A second 



Indnded Monan and paits of Acra 
and Besetha. And a third was atlll 
more extenslTe, but was not bnilt till 
after the time of our Lord. The 
exact position of the walls la moch 
disputed. The circumference of the 
present city la rather less than 8 
mlle^ Jemsalem, as it now iB, may 
be walked round in an hour. 

The situation of CalYUrj and flJie 
Garden of the Sepulchre remains to 
this day a mystery. Tradition places 
them among the rocks at the western 
part of the valley separating Zion 
and Acra; but as this part appears 
to have been not ** without the gate,** 
but within the city wall, the truth 
of that tradition is stoutiy denied by 
many. (See Heb. xiii. 12.) Recently, 
there has been mndi controversy on 
the subject The '* holy places *' now 
recognised were first fixed on about 
800 years after Christ 
The Valley of Hinnom, which sar- 
ronnded Jerusalem on the west and 
south, commenced on the west side 
in the fbrm of a large shallow basin, 
In the centre of which was the 
" Upper Pool,** or Qjlum (laa. rik 
8). Fnrttier down was the ** Lower 
Pool" The valley sweepo round 
Mount Zion, and at the south-east 
comer of the city joins the Valley of 
the Kidron coming from the north. 
At the point of junction is EB-TOgOl, 
the Well of Joab. A part of the Val- 
ley of Hinnom, called Tophet, ao- 
quii-ed an abominable fame, as the 
scene of the impure and cruel rites 
performed in honour of the monster 
Moloch. The place was defiled by 
Josiah (2 Kings xxllL 10), and made 
a receptacle for ilth. to consume 
which fires were occasionally kindled. 
The place became at length a sy- 
nonym for hell, and its fire for hell 
fire. 

The Valley of the Kidroii haa 
In modem times acquired the name 
of the Valley of Jehoehaphatyfrom 
the notion that it is the valley meant 
under that name in Joel ill. 2. It 
rans first in an easterly direction. 
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Borth of Uie city, then trends sontb- 
ward, increasing in depth and 
breadth, tUl it joins the Valley of 
Hinnom at En-rogeL The rocky 
Bides of this valley are perforated by 
roultitades of tombs. The road to 
the Mount of Olives passes over it 
Near this point the Gazden of Geth- 
tftlffmy^ is believed to liave been sito - 
ated; and some venerable olives, now 
enclosed by a wall, are supposed still 
to mark the spot Near the southern 
Pftrt of the valley, on its eastern 
slope. Is the village of flilfto^m, A 
well, now called *' the Fountain of the 
Virgin," and the ancient " Pool of 
SUoaro," are also in this part of the 
TBlley. At its Junction with the 
Valley of Hinnom, it expands into a 
fertile plain, known in ancient times 
as "the King's Gardens." The 
Kidroa can now be hardly termed 
even a brook, being fbr the most part 
a dry channel The ravine Is con- 
tinued on to the Dead Sea, and along 
It ran those wondrous and plentiful 
waters that are described in Ezekiel's 
vision (Exek. xlviL). 

The Valley of fiephaim, or the 
Giants, is a well cultivated plain, 
about a mile long, that stretches 
from the south till it almost meets 
the Valley of Hinnom. It was the 
scene of David's defeat of the Philis- 
tines, when **the sound of going was 
heard at the top of the mulberry 
grove" (1 Chron. xiv. 1*). Pro- 
perly, this plain belonged to the tribe 
of Judah, the Valley of Hinnom being 
the boundary between Judah and 
Bei^Amin* 

**The mountains round about 
Jerusalem** are celebrated in Scrip- 
ture (Ps. czxv. 3). Perhaps this ex- 
pression denotes the more distant 
rather tlian the nearer hills. Of 
those in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, the most remarkable are, the 
Hill. of Evil Counsel, on the south; 
the ifount of Olives, on the east; and 
Uount Scopus, on the nortli. 

The Hill of ETil Ck>iin8el de- 
rives its name from being the sup- 



posed site of the palace of the high 
priest, where counsel was taken to 
destroy Jesus. This hill rises op- 
posite Mount Zion, and to about the 

ae height There ve ruins on 
its summit, said by tradition to be 
those of the house of Caiaphas; and 
a solitary tree, of peculiar shape and 
blasted appeaxance, is declared to be 
that on which Judas hanged him- 
self: This hill was withhi the tribe 
of Judah. 

The Uotint of GUvOB rises on the 
east side of the Valley of the Kidron. 
It is rather a ridge than a mountain. 
Three small summits rise on it, 
one of which, now crowned by the 
Church of tlie Ascension, is said, 
though erroneously, to have been the 
spot where Jesus ascended. The 
highest part of the Mount of Olives 
is hardly 200 feet above the level of 
Jerusalem; but it rises about 400 
feet above the bed of the Kidron. In 
former times it was thickly studded 
with olives; but now, though dotted 
here and there over it, they occur in 
nnmben only in the hollows. The 
Mount of Olives is a prominent ob- 
ject firom every part of Jerusalem, 
and commands a noble view of it It 
was when he saw the city from its 
brow that Jesus wept over it This 
hill is mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment as that over which David fled 
from Jerusalem on occasion of the In- 
surrection of Absalom. (2 Sam. 
XV. SO) ; but it derives by tax Its chief 
glory firom its connection with the 
life of Christ; 4ui the scene to which 
he often retired for prayer, and for 
calm converse with his disciples; 
from which he pointed out the stones 
of the Temple, and foretold the com- 
ing destruction of Jerusalem; and 
over which he passed fbr the last 
time just before he was parted 
from them and received up into 
heaven. 

The most southerly part of the 
Mount of Olives is called the Uonnt 
of OflEBnoe, being supposed to be that 
on wlilch Solomon built temples to 
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tbe idolatrous gods worshipped ly his 
wives. 

On the north of Jemsslem is a hill, 
or ratherahigh tract, called by the Ro- 
mans Soopw, celebrated for the view 
it aflbrds of Jemsalem— a view which 
is said to have struck Titus with sur- 
prise and admiration when he ad- 
vanced at the head of the Roman 
army, ___« 

Bethany lay at the eastern fbot of 
the Mount of Olives, about ll mile 
from Jerusalem. In consequence 
of the intervention of the hill, 
its solitude was complete. It was a 



quiet Tillage, amid rocks, olives, and 
fig-trees. It is now, under the name 
of El Atiriyeh, a poor village of some 
twenty houses, commanding a view 
of the dreary region between Jem« 
salem and Jericho. It was here that 
Jesus so often lodged, in the house 
of Martha and Mary ; raised Lasams 
fh>m the dead ; and was anointed for 
his burial; and near it,he ascended into 
hearen (John xL ; Lukexxiv. 50, Al). 
Bethpliage was near Bethany, bat 
its exact site is unknown. Near It 
tbe ass was found on which Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem in triumph (Luke 
xix. 2^-40). 



Tribe of Jndah. 

The tribe of Jadah received a yery large tract of country. It 
extended from the Valley of Hinnom southward to the Desert, and 
from the Dead Sea westward to the Mediterranean. It included 
the Plain of Fhilistia, although that was not actually possessed. 
The lot of Simeon was afterwards taken from thai* of Judah. The 
part adjacent to the Dead Sea was the Wilderness of Judah, where 
David lived in concealment from Saul. The lot of Judah was cele- 
brated for its vineyai*ds. (See Gen. xlix. 11, 12; Isa. v. 1-7.) 
It contained an immense number of towns and villages. Those of 
most celebrity were Bethlehem, Hebron, En-gedi, Carmel, Tekoah, 
lAchish, libna]!, Debir, Eiijath-jeaxim, Jarmath^ Sooob, Asekah, 
Beth-shemesh, Adnllam, besides Ekron, Asbdod, and Gasa, in the 
land of the Philistines. (See Josh. zv. 20-^2.) 



Bethlehem, called also Bethlehem 
Judah, and Bethlehem Ephratah, that 
is, "thefruitftil," layabouts miles to 
the south of Jerusalem, on the side 
of a grey ridge running towards the 
Dead Sea. It was embosomed in 
groves of olive, fig, and vine. The 
valleys in the neighbourhood ftimish 
luxuriant orchards and corn-fields, 
and those in the distance are well 
adapted for the pasturing of flocks. 
Bethlehem was remarkably rich in 
sacred associatlona Near it, Jacob 
lost his beloved Rachel ((ren. xxxv. 
19). Boas was the owner of its corn- 
flelds, and Ruth gleaned in its valleya 
David kept his father's sheep among 



the mountains, and learned to com- 
pose and sing the songs of Zlon. 
Chimham, son of Barzillal, had his 
home here (Jer. xlL 17). The rem- 
nant of Jews, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Ghaldseans, dwelt 
here for a time (Jer. xll. 17). It wss 
over Bethlehem the angels made the 
blessed proclamation, " Glory to Crod, 
on earth peace, good-will to men;'* 
and it was the birth-place of the glo- 
rious Son of God. It has always been 
held in high honour by Christians. 
Churches and convents were built in 
it at an early period. " The Church 
of the Nativity** is said to be reared 
over the very qxit where Christ was 
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bom. Sethlehem Is now a place of 
■ome rize, nid to contain a popola- 
UouofSOOa 

Hebron was one of the most an- 
cient (Num. xiiL 22) and one of the 
ifiost celebrated towns in Palestine. 
It lies about 18 or 20 miles sonth of 
Jerosalem. Its original name was 
KiijatlMTba. It is sitoatod on the 
eastern slope of a fertile valley or 
basin^in the Valley of EshcoL It was 
one of the earliest resorts of the 
patriarchs; and it was here that 
Abraham received some of his most 
wonderful communications from God 
(Gen. XiiL 18). A fine oak in the 
neighbourhood is pointed out by tra- 
dition as that under which Abraham 
was sitting when he received the 
visit from three angels. Close to 
Hebion was the cave of Hachpelah, 
the venerable burial-place of the 
patriarchs. It is now covered by a 
Turkish mosque, and GhristianB are 
prevented from entering it On the 
conquest of Canaan, Hebron was cap- 
tured by Joshua, and given to Caleb. 
It afterwards became one of the Le- 
vitical cities of refrige (Josh. xz. 7). 
It was the early seat of royalty of 
king David, before the conquest of 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. IL 11). Here, too, 
Absalom got himself proclaimed king 
(2 Sam. XV. 10). It has remained an 
important place in modem history, 
though not connected with so great 
events as in earlier daya Its pre- 
sent population is about 10,00a Its 
frrapes and olives are still both abun- 
dant and celebrated. 

£n-gedi was situated close to the 
western border of the Dead Sea. 
The " Wilderness of En-gedi" (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 1) isa sterile, mountainous tract; 
but, on the margin of the lake, a pro- 
lific fountain creates a beautiful oasis, 
the site in former times of a produc- 
tive vineyard,^where, too, camphire 
and other tropical products grew 
(Song of Soi L 14). The spot still 
preserves the name of Am Jidy^ — 
«'fountainofthekld.** 

Cwrmel, the place where Mahal 



dwelt (1 Sam. xxv. 2), now KwrnnO^ 
is near the south of Judah, in a little 
valley, and is mariied, like most 
places in the neighbourhood, by a 
heap of ruins. 

Tekoaih was tlie place whence Joab 
brought the wise woman that talked 
with king David about the bringing 
back of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 2). It 
was also the birth-place of the pro- 
phet Amos (L 1). 

LadliBh, now 27m lAkitt near the 
country of the Philistines, was origi- 
nally a royal city of the Canaanites 
(Josh. xiL 11). It was one of the 
fortified places of Rehoboam (2 Ghron. 
xL 9), and celebrated for the siege it 
stood by Sennacherib (2 Kings xviiL 
14; xix. 8). 

Idbnaih was another royal city, 
whose history was almost identical 
with that of Lachish. 

Bebir was also named Kiijath- 
sepher, or "the city of the book.** 
Its site is not now known; and, from 
Its name, it is believed to have been 
in some way eminent for literaturcL 
It was taken by Othniel, a nephew 
of Caleb (Judges L 12, 13). 

Kixjath-jearim was formerly a 
town of the Gibeonites; it was a 
forest town, situated among ** fields 
of the wood," where the ark rested 
after it was brou;;ht up from Beth- 
shemesh (1 Sam. vii. 1). 

Jarmuthand A^^T^^ft"** were places 
lying near the base of the hills of 
Judah and tlie plain of the Philis- 
tines, celebrated in connection with 
Joshua's defeat of the Amorite kings 
(Josh. X. 8, 10, 11). 

Soooh, in the valley of Elah, In 
the same neighbourhood, is men- 
tioned in connection with David's 
defeat of Goliath (1 Sam. xviL). 

Beth-Bhemesh was the place 
where the Philistines forwarded the 
ark ; its ruins are still to be seen over- 
looking a fertUe valley (1 Sam. \i. 12). 

Ai^ n ll ff m, the name of a town; 
also of the cave whero David hid (1 
Sam. xxU. 1). It is affirmed by tradi- 
tion to be a cave near the Philistine 
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Goaniry^nowcalleAKhvreUHn. Tills 
is an immense cave, with many apart- 
ments, among which is a gallery 150 
feet long and 40 or 60 wide. Some, 
however, thinic that the real care of 
Adnllam must have been near Beth- 



Jadah is said to have had an* 
"Adnllamite" ts a friend (Gen. 
xxxviil. 1). 

itoon, AMhM, and Gapa, vera 
allotted to Jndah, bat will t>e noti^ 
under the head of PkHUtia. 



Tribe of Saa. 



The allotment of this tribe hf to the north-west of Jndah, Adja^ 
cent to the Philistines. Pressed by that warlike people, the tribe 
could not find room enough there, and a colony migrated to the city 
of Laish, or Leshem, near Lebanon, which they called Dan. Among 
the cities in the tribe of Dan were Zorah, Tinmath, Eshtaol, 
I^dda, Joppa, Antipatris, Gibbefhon, Samleh. (See Josh. xix. 
40-48). 



Zoiah, the birth-place of Samson 
(Judges xiiL 2, 24), was sitnated at the 
head of a vidley, probably that of 
Sorek (Jndges zvi. 4), running down 
fh>m the mountains to the plain of 
jthe Philistines. 

Timnath (Jndges xlr. 1) was a 
small town at the foot of the same de- 
clivity. 

E^ktaol, another of Samson's re- 
ports, was in the neighbourhood of 
Zorah (Jndges xvL 31). 

Lydda* called Lod in the Old Tes- 
tament, now Lydd, was celebrated 
in the New as the place where 
Peter cured ^neas (Acts ix. 32-84). 
It is also said to have been, in the 
third century, the birth-place and 
death-place of St George, the patron 
saint of England. It acqnh'ed some 
celebrity In the time of the Crusades. 
The ruins of the Chm-ch of St George, 
supposed to have been rebuilt by 
^ichftrd GoBur d0 Lion, are still very 
remarkable. It was c^Ued by th^ 
iGrreeks Dioq;>oli8. 

Joppa or ^apho, now Yqfa or 
/dt^o, was the ancient seaport of 
Palestine. Here king Hiram landed 
the cedars sent for the erection of 
|;he Temple at Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
ii. 16). Here Jonah attempted to 
flee frop) his mission to Nineveh, and 



took ship for Tarshish (Jonah L 8). 
Here Peter raised Dorcas to llfb 
(Acts ix. 36-42), and had his memor- 
able vision of the sheet (Acts x.). 
It has had a long and memorable 
history in more recent times, chiefly 
bathed in blood. It contains about 
5000 inhabitants, and still boasts 
what is counted a harbour, but is in 
reality only a strip of shallow water 
enclosed by rocks. • 

Antipatris was the Greek name 
of a town rebuilt by Herod the Great, 
formerly called Kaphar Saba, and 
now ir</r Saba^ mentioned in the Acta 
(xxiiL 81) as passed through by Paul 
on his way to Csesarea. 

Gibbet^on was remarkable as the 
place in attempting to besiege which, 
a king of Israel, Nadab, lost his life 
(1 Kings XV. 27). Omri also laid 
siege to it (1 Kings xvL 16). 

The town of Samlebf which ac- 
quired importance in more modem 
history, but is not mentioned in the 
Bible, was situated in this district 
Some traditions regard it as identical 
with Arimathea, the birth-placo of 
Joseph ; and others with Ramath- 
aim-zophim, the bhth-plac^ and R4- 
mah, the residence, of SamneL AU 
these, however, arie but conjec- 
turea 
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Ttfhe of SimeoiL 

The tribe of Simeon had been greatly diminished daring the forty 
years' wanderings, and receiyed but a portion of the territory of 
Judah. Among its cities were Siklag, Beersheba, Hormah. (See 
Josh. xiz. 1-8.) 



!EOdag was the place which king 
Achish aastgned as a reridence to 
DaTid <1 Sam. zxyii. 6) ; from which 
It appears that it was ia the posses- 
sion of the PhUlstine& The site has 
been quitO'lost^ 

Beeniheba, in popular language 
the most southerly city in Palestine, 
was still more remarkable as one of 
the dwelling-places of the patriarchs, 
especially Isaac. It is situated among 

gintly undulating hills, that mark 
e change fh)m the wilderness to 
cultiration— rather tame in outline 
and appearance, but well adapted for 
pasturage. Here Abraham made his 
treaty with Ablmelech, dug a well, 
and planted a grove (Gen. xxl. 81- 
3d) ; here he received the command 
to sacrifice Isaac (Oen. xxii. 19); 
here Jacob supplanted his brother 
and deceived his fjEtther (Gen. xxviii. 
10) ; her^ on his way to Egypt, he 



offered sacrifice (Gen. xlvL I) ; here 
Samuel made his sons Judges (1 Sam. 
viU. 1, 8) ; and here El^ah came when 
flying firom Ahab and Jesebsl, and 
pushed far into the wilderness beyond 
(1 Kings xlx. S, 4). There are still 
ruins which bear the name of £tr et' 
5c6a,— **well of the seven.*' There 
are also remsins of two wells of great 
antiquity, one 12^ feet diameter and 
44 deep to the surface of the water ; 
the other smaller. 

Hormah was the nsme of the 
place where tlie Canaanttes defeated 
the Israelites near the beginning of 
their foi-ty years* sqjonm in the desert 
(Num. xlv. 45). At the close of the 
wandering, the Cacaanites were de- 
feated by the Israelites at tho samn 
place (Num. xxi. 8). Hormali had 
also the name of Zephath, and is sup- 
posed to have been a place now called 
&bata. 



EASTERN PALESTINE, 



General Features. 

Mountains. 

Plains. 



Bivers. 

Divisions and 
Towns. 



HalfTilbeofManasseh. 

Gad. 

Beuben. 



GENERAL Fbatubxs. — Along the east side of the Jordan Valley 
there rises a screen of mountains, whidi, opposite the lower reach 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, seems so level aa to resemble a wall ; 
and from this circumstance, as well as its purple tint, it is often called 
the dark wall of Moab. When the summit of this mountain-screen 
is reached, ''a wide table-land appears, tossed about in wild con- 
fusion of undulating downs, clothed with rich grass throughout ; 
the northern parts abound in magnificent woods of* sycamore, beech, 
terebinth, ilex, and enormous fig-trees." These downs are broken 
by three deep defiles, through which the three rivers, the Jarmuk, 
the Jabbok, and the Amon, fall into the Valley of the Jordan and 
Pead Sea. On the east side they melt away into plains, iiartly 
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frnitfal, but chiefly desert. The portion of these undakting dew* 
extending fA>m opposite the Lake of Galilee to the Dead Sea formed 
the mountain or mountainous district of Qilead. The kingdom of 
Baehan was likewise on this side Jordan ; it lay more to the 
nortl^ and east. The district was admirably adapted for pastoral 
purposes, and on this account it early arrested the attention of the 
tribes who possessed the largest stock of cattle (Num. xxxii. 2-5). 
The deep valley of the Jordan cut off this district very much from 
the western side of Palestine. It formed a retired part of the 
country, to which persons in danger or desiring retirement often 
resorted. When the insurrection of Absalom took place, David 
retired to this'district for safety. In our Lord's time the greater 
jxart of it went under the name of Fersea, and to it he used some- 
times to retire for rest and quiet. 

The chief Mountaiiu on this side the Jordan were, Hiennoiny 
Oilead, Bashan, Abarim or Uoab, including Hebo, FiagalL, Poor, 
and Bamoth-baaL 

The chief Pla/ins were those of Janlan, Argob, Hanran, Jordaiit 
Koab. 

The chief Rivers were the Tarmnk, Jabbok, and Amon. 

This part of Palestine has not yet been often visited by travellers. 



MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN PALESTINE. 



1. Hermon belongs to the range 
of Anti-Lebanon, the ridge that runs 
on the east of Jordan, parallel to 
Lebanoa In Scripture language 
Lebanon may perhaps include this 
range toa Being not a single hill, 
but a cluster of hills, Uermon has 
various names,— Hermon (Josh, xl 
17, Sec) ; Baal'hermon (Judges ilL 
3); Sirlon and Shen<r (Deut iiL 
9) ; Sion (Dent !▼. 48). The high- 
est peak of Hermon, covered with 
perpetual snow, is believed to be 
10,000 feet above the sea. Hermon 
was famous for its dews (I^ cxxxilL 
8), which are accounted for by the 
coldness of its summit and the 
warmth of the plains below. It is 
thought by many that it was on 
some pai-t of Hermon that our Lord's 
transfiguration took place. This 
truly ** Great Hermon *' must be dis- 
tinguished firom the small hill of the 
same nainein the Plain of Esdraelon. 



Its modem name is Jebel esh-$heikh — 
"the prince of mountaina" Some 
travellers have compared it to Mont 
Blanc. This mountain was hardly 
in Palestine, but at its northern 
boundaiy. 

3. Mount Gilead.— The Gilead 
hills may be said, in general terms, 
to run east of the Jordan firom the 
Lake of Gennesaret to the I>ead 
Sea. The highest summit is called 
Jeba Osha, or "HUl of Hosea," the 
reputed tomb of that prophet being 
on tlie summit This height com- 
mands a very fine and extensive 
view. It is in the neighbourhood of 
Kamoth-Rilead. It was somewhere 
on Mount Gilead that Laban overtook 
Jacob (Gen. zzxL 25). 

3. HonntaiuB of Bashan.— Thia 
teim is applicable to a range of hilla 
tUat separates the eastern part of 
Bashan from the Syrian Desert. 
They are often called JeM-Uaurikt 
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— **fbe moontain of the Hanran.** 
Jfr. Graham, one of the very fewwho 
hare Tiaited this district, represents 
ooe of its moantidns, Shekwet el- 
Khtidr, as 6000 feet high— probably 
•'the high hill of Bashan" of Pa 
IxviiL 16. It should be remembered 
that both Gilead and Bashan are 
sometimes used generaUy to denote 
the heights east of Jordan. 

4. Mountains of Hoab, or 
Abarim, tlie chain east of the Dead 
Sea. They faicluded the fomr follow- 
ing:— 

6. Mount PisgalL— This was the 
name of one of the mountains from 
which Balak and Balaam surveyed 
the host of Israel (Num. xxiiL 14). 
It was also the mountain whence 
Moses obtained his view of Canaan, 
and where he died (Deut xxxiv. 1-5). 
The exact spot is unknown, but tliere 
is reason to beHeve that it stands 



opposite the entrance of the Jordan 
into the Dead Sea. (See this snt^ect 
yei-}' ably discussed in Hengstenberg 
on ** Balaam and his Prophecies,** 
and in Kuitz on "The Old Cove- 
nant") 

& Hebo seems to have denoted 
the poition of the mountain chain 
to whi^ Pisgah belonged (Deut 
xxxiv. 1). 

7. Poor, another- of the hills from 
which Balaam surveyed the Israelites, 
evidently rose a little to the north of 
Pisgah, between that mountain and 
the plain of the Joi-dan, where the 
host of Israel was encamped (Num. 
xxiiL 28). 

8. Bamoth-baali or "tho high 
places of Baal,** the first of the 
heights to which Balaam ascended, 
was probably three or four miles 
north of the Amon (Numbers xxiL 
41). 



PLAINS OF EASTERN PALESTINE. 



1. Plain of Golan, or JatOan, a 
fertile plain extending fkx>m Mount 
Hermon to near the Jarmuk, little 
known to travellera According to a 
tradition, this was the residence of 
the patriarch Job ; but there is little 
pifobabUity hi this. 

3. Hain of the Hanran.— This 
plain extends eastward fi'om Jaulan, 
and Includes £n>Nukrah, or the 
Mauran proper, and Argob, or £1- 
Lcjjah. The Uauran proper, which lies 
sooth of Argob, is called the granary 
of DanuMcus, and is remarkably fer- 
tile. 

8. Argob, or El-Ufah, is a rocky 
plain, very remarkable for the hard, 
Mack basalt that forms its character- 
istie mineral. In the days of Og, 
Argob contained " threescore great 
cities, with walls and brazen bars*' 
(1 Kings iv. 18). This very remarkable 
district Is still, in many respects, the 
same as in the days of the Israelites. 
The remains of some 6f these very 
eltifls yet exist and the ruined cities 



and villages are almost past number- 
ing. 

4. Plain of the Jordan.— The 
portion of the Jordan valley east of 
the river, near its entrance to the 
Dead Sea, was sometimes called 
Shittim, or Abel'Shittim, sometimes 
also the Fidds of Moab (Arboth 
Moab — in Englisli version, the Plaint 
of Moab). It had at one time 
belonged to Moab, but had been 
wrested from him by Sihon shoitly 
before the arrival of the Isiaelites. 
It still retained the name of "Ar- 
both Moab,** but it is remaikable 
that it is never afterwards so called. 
Here the army of Muses was en- 
camped previous to his death (Num. 
xxii. 1). 

6. The Plain of Moab, pro- 
perly 80 called, was a level region 
of gonsiderable extent, stretching 
from Heshbon, once a city of Moab, 
towards Kabbah, the capital of 
Ammon (Num. xxl 20, marg.). It is 
sometimes called the FUtln of Medeba. 
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RIYEBS OP EASTERN PALESTINE. 



1. Tbid Janank. — ^nito river is 

not mentioned in the Bible. It 
drains the Plains of Hanran and 
Janlan, and flowing through a pio- 
taresque ravine, enters the Jordan 
below the Lake of Qennesaret. 

2. The Jabbok, now called tlie 
iTurtia, was the boundary between 
ihe kingdoms of Sihon and Og, and 
to some extent between the tribes of 
Manasseli and Gad. On the banks 
ftf the Jabbok, probably near its 



Junction with the Jordan, Jacob 
wrestled with tlie Ange^ and received 
the name of IsraeL 

8. The Arnon, which flows into 
the Dead Sea, about the middle, was 
formerly the border between Am* 
mon and Moab, and formed the south* 
em boundary of Esatem Palestine. 
" From the River Amon to Mount 
Hermon" was equivalent, on tli« 
east side, to '*From Dan to Beer* 
8heba"on the west 



DIVISIONS AND TOWNS. 

The east side of Jordan was divided between the half tribe of 
Manasseh and the tribes of Dan and Beuben. The half tribe of 
Hanasseh obtained the extensiye territories of Og, kipg of Bashan, 
and half of Gilead, extending nearly as far south as the Kiver JaV 
bok. Gad obtained the remainder of Gilead, extending from near the 
Jabbok to the Dead Sea ; and Eeuben got the remaining portion 
of Sihon's kingdom, as far as the Amon, the southern boun- 
dary. 

In New Testament times the country was divided under different 
names. A small district at the foot of Mount Hermon was called 
Iturssa, from Jetur, a son of Ishmael, whose descendants once 
possessed it. The Plain of Golan became Gaulonitis; that of 
Argob, Trachonitis ; that of Hauran, Anranitis ; the hilly district 
of Bashan, Batansea ; and the tract extending from the Lake of 
Gennesaret to the Biver Amon, Fersea. Gilead, in this district, 
was called Galaaditis ; and a .district embracing ten cities in the 
neighbourhood of the Lake of Gennesaret was named Decapolis. 
Authors do not agree in their enumeratioii of the cities that formed 
th^ Decapolis, but the chief was Beth-shaQ. 



Half Tribe of UTaiiBMeh. 

The district possessed by this tribe was 60 or 70 miles in greatest 
breadth, and about the same in greatest length. It embraced 
Itunea, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batansea. Among 
the chief cities in this district were — Osesarea niiUppl, Golan, 
BethMdda, Gersa, Gamala, Fella, Jabesh-gilead, Edrei, Ashteroth- 
kamaim, Kenath, Salchah, Bosrah, Beth-gamiil* (See Josh xiii. 
2J>-31). 
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CmUBMk Fbilippl, near the 
aonrce of the Joi-dan, stood on ayery 
pictareaqne site^ at the foot of Mount 
Hemnon. Only ruins now remain. 
It was rebuilt and adorned by Philip, 
tetrarch of Itnrsui and Tracfaonitifl 
(Lake iii. 1), who'called it Gnsarea 
after the emperor, and Phillppi afler 
himselfl It was here that our Lord 
asked the memorable question of his 
dl«cip)es, "Whom do men say that I 
am ? ** (Matt. xri. 13). Near it, too, 
on Mount Hermon, it is thought by 
many that he was transfigured. 

Golan, ftom which the district of 
Ganlonitis derived its name, became 
one of the Levitical cities of refhge 
(Joflib. XX. 8), but fts site hat not been 
iband. 

Befhsaida, one of the places 
against which Jesus denounced his 
woes (Matt xi. 21), was situated on 
the ea«t bank oi the Jordan, a little 
befbre its entramctf into the Lake 
of Gennefitret It was also called 
Julias, In honour of Julia, daughter 
of the Emperor Augustus. From its 
being s^d that the Bethsaida of 
Andrew, Peter, and Philip was In 
Galilee, it has been often supposed 
tliat there was another Bethsaida on 
the opposite shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret Dr. Thomson (author of 
" The Land and the Book **) supposes 
that the city was built in part on 
both sides of the river. 

Oersa, or Gergesa, was the name 
of the place where our Lord healed 
the men possessed with devils that 
dwelt in tombs (Matt viii. 28).' Dr. 
Thomson identifies it with a ruin 
ealled JTerfO, on the eastern shore of 
the lake, which answers all the 
requirements of the narrative. 

Gamala was the name of a cele- 
brated fbrtress on tlie Lake of Galilee, 
which was taken by the Romans, a.i>. 
€9, shortly before the siege of Jeru- 
salem. A most firlghtful slaughter of 
Jews topk place, and 5000 destroyed 
themselves ! 

Pella, wRose ruins, under the 
name of TOb&Jtat FahUy occupy a sort 



4ir terrace on the sleeps of the Gilead 
monntainti dertves its interest ihnn 
having been the place to which 
the Christians fled ft-oln Jerusalem, 
in fhlfilment of Oji^r Lord's warning 
(Matt xxiv. 16), previous to the siege 
under Titus. 

JalMBh-gilead, situated in the 
mountains of Gilead, over against 
Beth-shan, Is now represented by 
some ruins in a valley, Tabes, It far- 
nished four hundred virgins as wives 
to the Benjamites after the tragedy 
of Gibeah (Judges xxL 12). When its 
inhabitants were besieged by the 
Ammonites, Saul hastened to their 
relief (I Sam. xL). After Saul's de- 
feat at Gilboa, the men of Jabesh- 
gilead crossed the Jordan, rescued 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, 
which had been fastened to the wall 
of Beth-shan, and buried them (1 
Sam. xxxi.). 

Edrei was one tff the capitals of 
Og, and the site of the battle between 
him and Moses (Num. xxi. 83). 
There are two Edreis in the district 
of Bashan ; one of them was built on 
a projecting tongue of rock in the 
midst of a plain, and was a plitee of 
almost impregnable strength. 

Aahteroth-tamaiin — that is, 
** A^teroth of the two homsi** or 
crescent In the days of Abraham 
it was a stronghold of the Rephaim 
(Gen. xiv. 6), and subsequently a 
chief city of Og (Deut L 4; Josh, 
xil. 4). It derived its name fi-om 
Ashtoreth, or Astarte, to whose wor- 
slilp it was devoted. 

Eenaih vas originally one of the 
sixty cities of Argob. It was called 
also Nobah, after a person of that 
name, in the tribe of Manasseh, by 
whom it was captured (Num. xxxit. 
42). Gideon passed it when pursuing 
the Midianites (Judges vilL 11). It 
is now called Kunawat, and possesses 
some remarkable ruins. It is the 
residence of the religious chief of the 
sect of the Druses. 

Salchah, Bozrah, and Befh- 
gamxil, though situated in the dis- 
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trict conquered from Og and given I hj tbe Tsraelltee, and will be notloed 

to Msnaaseh, were in reality pos- under J/oa6. 

■eased more by the Moabltes than | # 



Tribe of Gad. » 

The lot of this tribe included the sonthem half of Gilead, but 
seems to hare run up in a narrow strip to the Lake of Galilee. 
Among its towns were Mabanaim, Peniel, Sacooth, Bamotb-gilead, 
Jaier, Beth-nimrali. (See Josh. ziii. 24-27). 



Mahanaim was the place where 
the angela met Jacob (Gen. xxxlL 2) ; 
where Ishbosheth, son of Saul, 
reigned (2 Sam. U. 8) ; and where 
David took refuge when he fled from 
bis son Absalom (2 Sam. xvlL 24). 
Its exact site is not now certainly 
known. 

Peniel) on the Jabbok, is cele- 
brated as the place where Jacob 
wrestled with the Angel, and got 
the name of "Israel** (Qen. xxxii. 
80). 

Snccoth, a halting-place of Jacob 
on his way from Padan-aram (Gen. 
xxxilL 17). ilere, too, Gideon in- 
flicted punishment on the unbelieving 
elders of the town after his victory 
over the Midianites (Judges viii. 
5^16). The Valley of Snccoth is 
mentioned In the Psahns (cvUL 7). 



Another Succoth stood on the west 
side of Jordan. 

Saxnoth-gilead was one of tiie 
cities of reftige. It was celebrated 
on account of the battles fbught 
between the Syrians and the Israel- 
ites— flrst, under Ahab and Jehosha- 
phat (1 Kings xxii. 4), and agidn 
under Joram (2 Kings ix. 14 ; 2 Ghron. 
zxiL fi). It is now called £s-/3aU, 
and occupies the summit and sides 
of a deep declivity, in a strong and 
picturesque position. 

Jazer, the name of a city« and 
also of a district of great fertility. 
Beside it seems to have been a 
small inland lake, called "The Sea 
of Jazer.** 

Himrabt or Beth-nimrah, was a 
city famous for its springs— now de- 
solate (Josh. xiil. 27; Isa. xr. 6). 



Tribe of Seaben. 

The lot of this tribe formed the southern part of the kingdom of 
Sihon, but had at one time belonged to Moab and Ammon. Among 
its cities were Bezer, Heshbon, Jabaz, Elealeh, If ebo, Baal-meon, 
Shibma, &c. (Josh. xiii. 15-23 ; Num. xxxii. 37, 38.) 

Bezer was one of tbe cities of re- 
fbge (Josh. XX. 8). Its site is not 
now known. 

Heshbon, once a city of Moab 
(Num. xxL 25, 26), but taken from 
Moab by Sihon, and from Slhon by 
Moses, was famous for its flsh-pools 
(Song of Sol. vii. 4). Its remains 
stand on a hill that rises consider- 



ably above the surrounding pla- 
teau. 

Jahaz was the place near which 
Moses obtained his victory over Slhon, 
but Its site has not yet become known 
(Num. xxL 28). 

Some of the other towns, as well as 
some of those now notioed, fell back 
to Moab in the end. 
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^ 5. FHIIiISTIA. 

BonndarleSb I Histor7. I Gorernment. 

Extent Cbaracter. Chief Gittea. 

^ppeanmcOi | Religion. J 

BouHDABixs, BzTKNT, AppBARANOB.— The Uud J Hm FhiUf- 
tines consisted of the very fertile plain that extends along the sea- 
coast from Joppa to the desert, being nearly iO miles in length and 
about 15 broad. This tract was nominally allotted to the southern 
tribes, Dan, Judah, Simeon, but in reality these tribes were never 
able to take possession of what was in name allotted to them. This 
plain has been compared in appearance to an American prairie: 
" The country is equally loTcIy and no less fertile than the very best 
of the Mississippi valley. The sources of its fertility are even more 
inexhaustible. Without manure, and with a style of ploughing and 
general culture that would secure nothing but failure in America, 
this Tast phun continues to produce splendid crops every year, and 
this, too, after forty centuries of such tillage." 

HiSTO&r. — The Philistines were a very ancient people. Their 
country was originally held by the Avim, who were subdued by the 
Philistines, who came out of Caphtor (Deut. ii. 23; Gen. x. li; Amos 
> ix. 7). It is generally thought that Caphtor was in Egypt, and some 
believe the Philistines to have been the people of the shepherd kings, 
or Hycsos, who, after occupying for a time the throne of Egypt, were 
expelled from that country. In the time of Abraham, a Philistine 
king reigned at Gerar (Gen. xx. 2) ; while the Israelites were in 
Egypt, some descendants of Ephraim were killed in a contest with 
that people (1 Chron. vii. 21) ; and when the exodus took place, the 
warlike character of the Philistines led God to determine that, in 
order to avoid them, his people should travel to Canaan through the 
wilderness. All through the history of the Israelites, the Philistines 
appear as their enemies, though sometimes less actively and offen- 
sively than at others. When the contests were going on between 
the Empire of Egypt on the south and those of Assyria and Babylon 
on the north, Philistia, lying between them, became frequently a 
battle-ground of the contending armies. As a separate people, the 
Philistines had disappeared or been absorbed before the time of our 
Lord. 

Chabactbr, Rblioion, and Govbrnmbnt. — The Philistines 
were a very actire and enterprising people. Their commerce was 
very extensive, and their cities nearly as celebrated as those of the 
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Fhoenicians. lu religion they resembled the Fhcsnidans. They 
paid special honour to Dagon, a fish-god, whose image was the tail 
of a fish and the body of a man, and whose chief tfmple was in 
Ashdod. Beeliebnb, the god of flies, had a shrine at Bkron, 
whither persons went to consult the oracle (2 Kings i. 2). Sooth- 
sayers and diviners abounded (1 Sam. ▼!. 2). Gerar k mentkned 
early as a «ty of the Philistines ; but the fiye chief cities of 
Philistia were, Skron, Ashdod, Askelon, Ckoa, and Oath. Corre- 
sponding to these were the "lords of the Philistines." 



G«rar is mentioned in connection 
with the history of Abraham and 
Isaac; It had a very firaitfal neigh- 
boarhood. Near It the wells called 
Rehoboth were dog by Isaac. Very 
fately these localities appear to 
have been dlscoyered. A valley, 
|F(a</y/<0r<2r; another near It, Wady 
er Ruhaibehf and a town, KMrbda 
Oetxttf seem to identify tiie land of 
Isaac 

Ekron was tne northonmost of 
the Philistine cities, and was origi- 
nally on the border of Jadah. It was 
to Ekron that the arlc was sent from 
Oath. A great destmction took place, 
and the Ekronites sent it home in a 
cart drawn by two kine, which took 
(he way to Beth-shemesh, np what is 
now called the Wadjf SHrar. Ekron 
to now represented by a poor village, 
called Akir, of fifty mad honsea 

Ashdod.— The ark was first car- 
ried here when taken by the Fhilis- 
tinesL Here stood the temple of the 
god Bagon. The moat memorable 
Aiet about Ashdod Is its standing a 
siege of twenty-nine years against 
Psammiticns, king of Et^ypt In later 
times it was called Azotas; and here 
the evangelist Philip was found, 
after the conversion of the Ethiopian 
eunnch. It is now called Uidud, and 
has no ancient ruins, but a large 
mound probably covers the remains 
of the ancient Ashdod. 

Askelon occurs chiefly in Scripture 
In connection with prophecies of its 
utter desolation (Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. 
Iz. 5). It was a place of great size 
and strength, and many bloody bat* 



ties were fbnght around it It It said 
to have been the birth-place of Herod 
the Great, and it was very promin^it 
in the history of the Crusades. A 
semldrcnlar ridge, enclosing a deep 
hollow which looks to the sea, maiks 
the cite of the aadent city; and vast 
masses of mason-woric, tossed about, 
reveal its ancient gi'andeur and its 
present deiolatlon. A recent trave- 
ler counted five pidr of oxen and 
twenty-eight people engaged in agri- 
culture within the ancient walls. It 
was celebrated fbr the worship of 
Venus under the name Derceta 

Gasa was a city of great antiquity 
(Gen. z. 19). It became the residence 
of a family of the sons of Anak, or 
giants, along with Gath and Ashdod 
(Josh. xi. 31, 39). Its chief celebrity 
is in connection with the life of Sam- 
son. It was to Gaaa that he was 
brought a prisoner, and it was here 
that he overthrew at his death the 
great temple of Dagon. Gaza sus- 
tained a memorable siege in the days 
of Alexander the Great Near it the 
Ethiopian eunuch was converted. 
There is a town on or near the site of 
Gaza, called Chuxeht with a population 
of 16, 000 souls. 

Oath.— This city was very cele- 
brated in Scripture history. Here 
David fled to king Achish. Of tliis 
place Goliath was a native. The ark 
was sent to Gath from Ashdod, and a 
great destruction of Its inhabitants 
took place. But the site of Gath has not 
been found, although several conjee- 
tures have been made regarding It 
According to Dr. Thomson, it is iden- 
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tieal with Beit Jibrin, or Elenthero- 
polls, which is dtiutted about 20 miles 
west of Aake^ik Near this is thought 
to have been— 
JKdreshahy sometimes called Ha- 



resbah-gatfa, fho blrth-plaee of the 
prophet Micah (Hicah L 1), and the 
site of the yictory of king Aia orer 
Zerah the Ethiopian (3 Chron. xlw, 
9.10). 



6. HOAB. 



Boundaries. 
Extent. 



Histonr. 
Chief Cities 



The Land of Hoab was of reiy different dimensions at different 
times. At first the Moabites seem to have dispossessed the Emim, 
who originally peopled the east side of the Jordan, of the whole traot 
extending from the River Jabbok southward to the desert ; bat a 
large i>ortion of this territory was taken from them by Sihon, king 
of the Amorites ; and another portion seems to have been taken from 
them by Og, king of Bashan. Thus the actual territory of Moab, 
when Joshua invaded Palestine, was a small tract south of the 
Amon. In course of time the Moabites reooyered many of their 
ancient cities and territories from the children of Israel ; and in 
consequence of this, many places are referred to in Scripture aa 
belonging to Moab that had been allotted to the Israelites. The 
Moabites were connected, by rery many events, with the history of 
Ood's people. It was they, in company with the Midianites, who 
sent for Balaam to curse the Israelites (Num. xxii. 7) ; they were 
among the first that oppressed them (Judges iii. 12-14). But fur a 
time after there seems to have been a more friendly feeling (Ruth 
i. 1 ; 1 Sam xxii. 8, 4). This peaceful reUition did not last long ; 
and it was chiefly in the way of war that they came into contact 
with the Israelites. Many prophecies reUite to Moab, chiefly detail- 
ing the (fesoUition that was to overtake it in later times (Isa. xt.» 
xvi.; Jer. xlviii.). 

Amongthe cities of Moab were Eeriotih,B(nrah,andBeth-gaiinil, in 
the north, in the ancient kingdom of Bashan ; and ElealehyHeshbon, 
IMlMm, Aroer, Babbath, and EIr, in the south, in the ancient king- 
dom of Sihon, and in Moab proper. 



Xerioth occurs in Scripture only 
as one of the cities on which Ood's 
judgment against Hoab would come 
down (Jer. xlvili. 21-24). It was 
anciently one of the great cities of the 
Uauran. It is now called Kureiyeh^ 
and is remarkable for its ruins. *' The 
walls, rooft, and stone doors of the 
houses are even more roasBlTe than 



In the other towns. One can scarcely 
resist the conclusion that this style of 
architecture is the work of the giant 
Rephaim, who possessed this country 
in Abraham's time.*'— Porfar. 

Bosrah of Moab is not to be con* 
founded with Bozrali of Edom (re- 
ferred to in Isa. Izili. 1). It occurs 
also only as mentioned by Jeremiah. 
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It was afterwards a place of rery great 
iDagnihide and Importance. It is now 
called Butrah. Immenae mlns attest 
its departed (srandenr. It is now the 
abode of but a handftil of fomiUes. 

Beth-gamnl is likewise referred to 
in Scriptnre only in connection with 
its ftitnre desolation. It is sarroonded 
by a high wall, and is in size as large 
as modem Jenualem. Many of the 
streets are paved. Within the city are 
open spaces like sqnaresi and some 
large pnblic buildings. The houses 
are often In a state of complete pre- 
serration, being built of huge blocks 
of hard basalt, that abounds in the 
neighbourhood. But the splendid 
city is utterly desolate. 

Elealell was situated far to the 
south, in the lot of Reuben. It is 
also refeiTed to by the prophet as 
about to become desolate (Isa. xvl. 9). 
Among its ruins are a number of 
'' large cisterns, fhigments of build- 
ings, and foundations of houses." 

Heshbon was a royal city of king 
Sihon (Nam. xxi. 26). It is now called 
Hetbdtk Its remains stand on a little 
hill, rising abore the plateau around ; 
but it is quite deserted. 

Bibon, which was one of tlie sta- 
tions of the Israelites in their march 
from the wilderness, lA now called 
DMbdn^ and presents only a mass of 
wide-spread ruinsi 



Aroer stood " by the brink of the 
river Amon," and is represented by 
the ruins of Ard-ir, on the edge of a 
precipice overhanging that stream. 
It was here that Joab encamped when 
David ordered him to number Israel 
(3 Sam. xxlv. 5). 

Babbath, also called Ar, or ** dty, ** 
was the metropolis of Moab proper. 
Isaiah prophesied of it, " In the night 
Ar of Moab is laid waste, and brought 
to silence." Jerome supposes this to 
have been ftilfllled by an earthquake, 
which in a night destroyed the dty. 
It, too, is now but a mass of ruins. 

Kir, Kir-hareseth, or Kir-moah, 
was remarkable in history as the last 
refhge of the king of Moab when his 
country was invaded by king Jeho- 
ram. It was here that he sacrificed 
his eldest son, and by that deed roused 
his followers to snch fury that the 
enemy had to raise the siege (S Kings 
iii. 27). It is now called Kerak; and 
it is remarkable that it is the only 
town of ancient Moab now inhabited. 
It has a population of 8000. 

Zoar, the little city to which Lot 
fled (Gen. xlx. 23), is Indnded by the 
prophet among the cities of Moab 
(Jer. xlviii. 84). Some mounds of 
rubbish and large stones at the month 
of« a valley near the sottth-tastem 
angle of the Dead Sea indicate the 
refuge of the miserable patriardu 



Position. 



T.Aimoir. 

I 



Chief Cities. 



The Ammonites were to some extent mingled with their neigh- 
bours and cousins the Moabites. They had, however, a territory of 
their own, lying to the east of the trihe of Gad. Its capital dty was 
•Babbath-ammon; and one of the most interesting and wonderful 
collections of ruins exists within its borders, Gterasa, or Jerash. 

Babbath-ammon was the place 
where the great iron bedstead of Og, 
king of Bashan, was kept (Deut 
ilL 11). It was besieged by Joab, and 
before Its walls Udah the Hittite was 
slain (2 Sam. xi. 1, 17). The town 



was built on both sides of a stream. 
Hence the lower part was called 
"The <3ity of Waters" (2 Sam. xll. 
26-28). The Citadel, or upper part, 
occupied a height above, and stood 
out after the capture of the lower. It 
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vas called by the Greeks PhUadel- 
phi& Its name now is Anunda. It 
is now entirely deserted, but the 
ruins of Its theatre, citadel, Ac., are 
BtlU remarkable. 

Gerasa, or Jerash, Is not men- 
tioned in Scriptnre, but had become 
famons in the time of Josephns. It 
vas one of the ten cities, to which the 
Romans seem to have granted pecu- 
liar privileges, comprehended under 
the term DtcapolU. Its splendid 



buildings were erected by the Ro- 
mans. The ruins of its triumphal 
arches, temples, theatres, fonun, 
streets, Ac, are the finest to be found 
on the east side of Jordan. - The 
ruins of Its Temple of the Sun arrest 
peculiar attention. Great ranges of 
columns, beautiftilly proportioned and 
most elaborately sculptured, attest 
the magnificence of this wonderful 
pile. Jerash is now deserted. 



8. EDOHs OB IDUK^iA. 

Boundaries. | General Features, i Prophecies. 

History. | Present Condition. | Chief Places. 

The Land of Edom, or Mount Seir, was situated to the soath of 
Judaea and Moab. It was bounded on the east by Arabia Fetrsea, 
of which in its later history it was regarded as a part, and it ex- 
tended to the eastern arm of the Red Sea. It was peopled mainly 
by the descendants of Esan. It was settled at a very ancient period, 
having been governed by dukes or princes, then by eight successive 
kings, and again by dukes, before any king reigned over the children 
of Israel. The Edomites from the first were enemies of the Israel' 
ites. They refused them a passage through their borders, on their 
way from Egypt to Canaan, and were often at open war with them, 
choosing especially the times when the Israelites were otherwise in 
deep trouble. They were subdued by David, but again rose to 
power. They were numerous and powerful, and very bitter against 
the Jews, at the time when Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, was an Idumsean. 
The Nabathean Arabs having attacked them, seized their capital, 
Fetra, or Selah, and held possession of it. Fetra was the capital of 
Arabia Fetrsea, and of a race of kings whose name was Aretas. 

It was a rocky country, traversed by Mount Seir, but very fer- 
tile ; and owing to its fertility, and the great traffic which passed 
through it between Syria, &c., on the north, and Egypt and India 
to the south (by the Red Sea), it was extremely opulent. Many 
prophecies foretold its utter desolation (Jer. xlix. ; Ezek. xxzv. ; 
Obadiah, &c) It is now quite deserted, and till recently had 
not been visited by any European traveller. " The total cessa- 
tion of its commerce ; the artificial irrigation of its valleys wholly 
neglected; the destruction of all the cities, and the continued 
spoliation of the country by the Arabs ; the permanent exposure, for 
ages, of the soU, unsheltered by its ancient groYes, and unprotected 
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by any oovermg from the scorching rays of the sun, are causes which 
may hare all combined their baleful operation in rendering Edom 
most desolate, the desolation of desolations." 

Among the places of note in or near Bdom may be mentioned the 
Wady el-Ar&ba, by which the Israelites approached Canaan from 
the Bed Sea ; Hount Seir ; Honnt Hor, where Aaron died ; Petra, 
the renowned rock-capital of Edom ; Teman, now Madn ; Bonah, 
once the capital ; Eadesh-bamea, a halting-place of the Israelites ; 
Elatli and Esion-geber^ at the shore of the Red Sea. 

The Wady el-Ar&ba is a con- 
tinuation of the hollow of the Jordan, 
on to the Red Sea. It was once 
thought that the Jordan flowed to 
the Red Sea through this valley, be- 
fore the formation of the Dead Sea; 
but it is now found tliat the levels 
would not admit of this. The length 
of the valley is upwards of 100 mile& 
Lord Lindsay describes it as ** a dreary 
waste, sand-hills beyond sand-hills, 
tufted with broom and other bushes, 
affording excellent pasturage, but 
still a dreary solitude, a howling 
wilderness." It was somewhere in 
this valley the fiery serpents were 
sent, and the brazen serpent con- 
structed. The range of Mount Selr, 
the mountains of Edom, inns along 
it to the east When the Israelites, on 
being reftised a passage through the 
upper part of Idumea, had to torn 
back flrom Kadesh-bamea, and en- 
compass Mount Seir, they would re- 
turn along the wady to the Red Sea, 
then strike up by the road east of 
Mount Seir, the old traflBc-highway, 
and still the Had|j road, or route of 
pilgrims. 

Hount Seir.— This name denotes 
the rocky ridge which runs along the 
eastern side of the Wady el-Aiiba, to 
a breadth of about 20 miles. It is 
intersected by valleys, many of which 
were once very fertile, produced 
abundant crops, and sustained popn- 
lons cities and villages ; but they are 
now quite barren and deserted. 

Moiint Her, on the top of which 
Aaron was gathered to his fothei-s. Is 
a huge bleak mountain, as desolate 



as Sinai,— without grass, or tree, or 
shrub, hewn and riven by ftlehtful 
chasms. The view from its summit 
Is very bleak. A Mohammedan 
chapel marks the spot where Aaron 
Is believed to have died, and a subter- 
ranean cavity is said to contain his 
remains. 

Petrais probably the same as Selah, 
mentioned as having been taken by 
Amaziah (2 Kings zi^. 7), and named 
by Isaiah (xvLl). It reached its chief 
glory after the Scripture period, when 
it became, under theNabatheans, the 
capital of Arabia Petnea. This dty 
may almost be regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world. It was situ- 
ated in a remarkable glen or ravine, 
called Wady Mousa— "the valley of 
Moses,*' a narrow passage of two 
miles, lined by precipitous rocks firom 
400 to 700 feet high. This entrance 
widens into an oblong space, the site 
of the ancient city, where the rocks 
retire to some distance from each 
other. These rocks, which are often of 
a rich reddish colour, in streaks like 
watered silk, are excavated from 
top to bottom,— tombs, temples, and 
other buildings everywhere chis- 
eled out of solid stone; but the 
whole fiotr a collection of ruins, with- 
out a single inhabitant Edom was 
represented In Scripture as " dwelling 
in the rock," in pride and terrlble- 
ness ; but in the utter desolation of 
Petra it has Indeed been ** brought 
low." 

Temaa is referred to by the pro- 
phets as eminent for wisdom (Jer. 
xliz. 7) ; and by those who consider 
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Job to have lived in Idumsa, it is 
thoaght to have been the residence 
ofEliphaztheTemanite. It is now 
believed to be represented by Jfaan^ 
a village of one tlionsand inhabitants, 
on ttie Ha4J road,~one of tlie very 
few villages to this widely desolate 
land. 

BOBrall was the andent capital of 
Edom. It was specially named in 
tlie many awfol predictions of judg- 
ment against £dom (Isa. xxxiv. 6 ; 
IxiiL 1 ; Jer. zlix. 18; Amos L 12 ; 
Hicah IL 12). It is now represented 
by a small village called Busetreh^ 
containing but fifty miserable hats. 

Xadesh-barxLea, a city in the 
nttermost part of the border of Edom 
(Nnm. zx. 16) — whether in Edom or 
not is uncertain— was the place where 
the spies gave in their report, and A:om 
which the people were sent back to 
wander forty years in the desei-t It 
was the place, too, where the people 
were assembled thirty-eight years 



after, and from which they were sent 
back a second time, because the king 
of Edom would not let them pass 
through his borders. A fountain, 
called En-mishpat, stood there in very 
early times. The site of Kadesh- 
bamea is uncertain ; but it Is now 
believed to have stood near Mount 
Hor. 

Math was the name of a seaport 
at the eastern gulf of the Bed Sea, 
whence that arm received its name of 
the Elanitic GulC It is first men> 
tioned in Deut iL 8. It became a 
seaport of the Jews under Solomon 
(1 Kings Ix. 26), was taken by tlie 
Edomites under Jehoram, recovered 
by Uzziah, but again lost. It was an 
important mercantile place, and 
seems now to be represented by 
Akabah, 

Ezion-geber was dose to Elath, 
and is usually refeiTed to along with 
it No trace of it seems now to re- 
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Midlanites. 
Amalekitcs. 
Arabians. 



Kedar. 

Gushites. 

Sheba. 



The plateau of Palestine and the neighbouring countries, now de- 
scribed, slopes down on the east and the south^to the deserts of Syria 
and Arabia, which were the home of seyeral wandering tribes, that 
often appear in Bible history. The chief of these were the IQdian- 
ites, Amalekites, Arabians, and Coshites. 

The Midiakitss had their chief settlements on the east of 
Canaan, and were neighbours to the Moabites, with whom they 
joined in sending ibr Bahiam to curse the Israelites on their 
arrival from Egypt, and in enticing them to the worship of Baal- 
peor (Num. xxt. 17, 18). Subsequently, in the time of the judges, 
they were in the habit, for several years, in company with the Ama- 
lekites, of making forays into the land of Israel; and they held the 
Israelites in absolute bondage and terror, till Gideon delivered them 
by his memorable victory in the Plain of Esdraelon. Gideon pur-, 
sued them on that occasion to their deserts, east of Nobah, and 
killed their chiefs (Judges viii. 11, 12). Dwelling in t^ts, and not 
having permanent cities, they have left no traces behind them. 
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These MidUmites are beliered to hftve been descendantB of one of 
Abraham's sons by Ketnrah (Ci^en. xxt. 2). Some of them early 
devoted themselves to merchandise, in company with the descend- 
ants of Ishmael (Gen. xxxvii. 27, 28). 

Another portion of the Midianites had their chief settlement on 
the east side of the Gnlf of Akabah, in Arabia. It wa%among this 
tribe that Moses spent his second forty years of life, in the capacity 
of shepherd to Jethro. It is doubtful whether this tribe was of 
Abrahamic origin. From its being said that Moses had married a 
Cushite(^n^. Ver» Ethiopian) wife, some ascribe their origin to Gusb. 
Probably both tribes were connected with Abraham's son, but got 
mingled with other nations, whose name was sometimes applied in 
contempt to the whole. The Midianites seem also to have been 
called Kenites; and under that name were doomed to destruction in 
the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 22). The family of Moses* 
father-in-law were called Kenites. They were not included in the 
doom of their race, but obtained a settlement in the land of Israel. 

Thb AicALEKiTKS had their chief residence in the deserts south 
of Judsea and Idumsaa (Num. ziii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xt. 7) ; but being a 
wandering race, they appeared in various other places. Their name 
would denote that they were sprung from a son of Esau (Gen. zxxvL 
.12) ; but some are of opinion that they had an earlier origin. They 
began their hostility to the Israelites almost as soon as they crossed 
the Bed Sea ; and it was over them the victory was gained on the 
occasion of Moses' hands being held Up by Aaron and Hur (Exod. 
xvii. 8-18). They were confederate with the Midianites in the great 
invasion of Israel in the time of Gideon (Judges vi. 3). They 
were attacked by Saul (1 Sam. xv. 7) ; by David when at Ziklag 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 8), as well as afterwards (2 Sam. viii. 12); and in the 
days of Hezekiah, by five hundred Simeonites (1 Chron. iv. 48). 
Haman the Agagite, in the Book of Esther (iii. 1), was pro- 
bably a member of the tribe. (Compare 1 Sam. xv. 8; Num. 
xxiv. 7.) 

The wandering, plundering habits of these ancient tribes are 
still thoroughly kept up by their successors — ^the Bedouins or Arabs 
of the desert. 

Arabians seem in some parts of Scripture to denote generally 
wild desert tribes, rather than any particular race (see Isa. xiii. 20; 
Jer. iii. 2). Kings of Arabia are, however, spoken of (1 Kings x. 
16; Jer. xxv. 24),— perhaps of Arabia Petr»a, that is, Rocky Arabia, 
the part nearest FaJestine and Syria. Paul, when obliged to leave 
Damascus, went to Arabia,— perhaps the part nearest to Damascus. 
Arabians were at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. 

Kedab occurs pretty often in the poetical parts of the Old Testa- 
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mttit^ denoting Bometimes Arabia generally, and sometimes a part 
of U (Ps. ezx. 5; Song of Sol. i. 5; Isa. Ix. 7; Jer. xlix. 28, 29; 
Biek. xzTii. 21). 

CosHiiBS (or Bthiopiang, Eng. Ver. ) are mentioned as haying come 
np in vast nambers against king Asa, and been defeated near Mare- 
shah (2 Gbft)n« xiv. 9). They probably had their settlements in 
Arabia, on the eastern side of the Elanitic Qulf. Another Guahite 
eommnnity had its settlement in Africa. 

SflBBA, the kingdom of the queen that came to Jerusalem to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon (2 Chron. ix.l), is believed to have been the 
same with Yemen "the south/' at the south of the Arabian penin- 
sula. It was probably not far from Aden, now a British port on 
the Bed Sea. 



la PEVOrSULA op SZSTAI is ARABIA. 



Scene of the 
Wandering and 
Lawgiving. 



Extent I History. 

Appearance^ t Chief Places. 

Red Sea. 



The peninsula of Sinai, a part of Arabia, is memorable as 
the scene of the lawgiving, and of the forty years' wandering 
of the children of Israel, when they came out of Egypt. The 
peninsula is shaped like a wedge, or like the letter Y. It is 
about 150 miles in greatest breadth, and its extreme length is 
abont 200. On both sides it is washed by the two gulfs into which 
the &ed Sea divides. The northern part of the peninsula, now 
called the Desert Et T(k, consists of undulating limestone hills ; but 
in the southern angle the mountains are crowded together with be- 
wildering confusion ; and some of them rise to the height of 9000 feet. 
The two great characteristics of the region are, majesty and 
desolation. These mountains have been called the Alps of Arabia — 
but the Alps unclothed ; the Alps pknted in the desert, and stripped 
of all verdure and clothing. The mountains are everywhere in- 
tersected by ravines or wAdies, running towards the sea. Each of 
these forms the channel of a torrent for a short time in winter, 
but is utterly dry during all the rest of the year. Occasionally, 
however, there occur green spots and evergreen valleys in the 
sequestered parts of the desert. At the present day the popu- 
lation of the peninsula does ndt exceed 6000 ; but in former times 
it seems to have been larger. 

The Bed Sea, after extending from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
upwards of 1000 miles, divides into two; one branch running up to 
Sues, a distance of about 150 miles; the other to Akabah, somewhat 
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flborter. The branch to Saez is seldom more than 20 miles wida; 
near Sues it is much narrower. It was this branch of the sea tbe 
Israelites crossed on their joamey from Egypt to Sinai ; bnt the 
exact spot has long been matter of very great difference of opinion. 
The Israelites seem ever to bave regarded Sinai with a feeling of 
shame and horror, and to have purposely abstained "from visit- 
ing it. The only Israelite whom we read of in the Scriptures as 
having gone thither was Elijah, in his flight from Ahab and Jezebel 
(1 Kings xix. 8), and in temporary impatience of his duty. Early in 
the Christian centuries it became a hiding-place for the persecuted 
Christians of neighbouring countries, and afterwards a favourite 
resort of monks and anchorets. It became the seat of two bishop- 
rics ; and at one time, it is said, six or seven thousand monks and 
hermits were distributed over the mountains. The only convent 
that now remains is that of St. Catherine, at the foot of what is 
believed to be Mount Sinai. The names of the haltiug-places of the 
Israelites in Sinai have nearly all perished, and even Mount Sinai 
itself is the subject of coigecture. We shall briefly notice such of 
the spots as are believed to be identified with the localities of the 
history. 

Ayin Honsa, or "the wells of 
Moses," are se^en springs, with a 
dump of palm-trees, tamarisks, and 
oleanders, supposed to be the first 
statioft of the host after crossing the 
Bed Sea. 

Xaralli "hitter,** where the Is- 
raelites found the bitter water, which 
Moses healed (Exod. xt. 23), is 
thought to be a place 20 or 80 miles 
ftirther south, now called Huwarah^ 
where there is still a small reservoir 
of bitter water. 

Elim (Exod. XV. 27), where they 
ftrand twelve wells and seventy palm- 
trees, is thought to be the Wady 
Okunmdel^ 6 miles from Hnwarah, a 
little sandy territory, with palms and 
ftmntains still sprinkled over it 

Bephidim (Exod. xvil l) was the 
place whence Moses and the elders 
went up the bill to strike the rock 
and procure water, and where the 
Amalekites were encountered and 
defeated (Exod-xvlL 8-18). Tradition 
points oat a large granite block, with 
fiTOOTes, like mouths, such as may 
have been formed by the flowing of 



water, as the rock which Moaes 
struck. The tradition, however, la 
of no value. 

Mount Sinai.— The names both 
of Sinai and of Horeb are now un- 
known among the natives of the dls- 
trict In foimer times Horeb may 
have been the name of a range, and 
Sinai of a peak in that range. Claims 
have been put forward for the three 
highest mountains of the peninsula 
as the real Sinai; but that to which 
tradition has chiefly pointed is a hill 
called Jebel Jfotwo— "the hffl of 
Moses.** This is one of tlie peaks of 
a ridge to which the name Horeb is 
now usually given by traveUers. On 
its north Ade is an extensive plain, 
Wady El RAhfth. It is thought that 
here the host of Israel wasencampe<t 
during the giving of the law. To the 
east of Horeb runs up a valley known 
te the Arabs as WAdy Shu-elb, or 
" the vale of Jethro ;*' said to be that 
where Jethro met Moses (Exod. 
xvili.). Dr. Robinson believes tliat 
the real Sinai was not the peak called 
Jebel Mousa, but another peak of tha 
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fame ridge, called Rat-es S^fti^ 
The scene was Bingnlarly well fitted 
for the awfully solemn events that 
took place at it; the Jagged, naked 
peaks, rising high over the wild, 
desolate scene, being admirablj fitted 
for that display of the divine power 
and glory which was designed to 
impress the people with the deepest 
emotions of solemnity and rever- 
ence. 

Hanroth, one of the stations 



after leaving Sinai, is thonght to be 
Aitt Mudherah^ where Miriam and 
Aaron were struck with leprosy. 
**The scene might almost be called 
verdant. The asphodel and other 
plants, which grew on perches and in 
crevices of the red rock, were of the 
liveliest green, while tamarisks spread 
their sprawUng growth in all nooks 
and on many platforms.** 

Elath and Eiioii-geber.— <Seo 
under Idumaea.) 



YarioQS deserts or wildernesses are named in connection with 
SinaL The Wilderness of Paran obviously lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Eadesh-bamea (Num. xiL 16 ; ziii. 26) ; that of 2in was in 
the same locality (Num. xiii. 21) ; that of Shnr lay near Beersheba 
(Gen. X7i. 7); that of Sin lay in the south-western part of the 
peninsula, near Bephidim (Exod. xvii. 1). Sinai is the general 
name for the whole district. 

Among the remarkable places in Sinai may be mentioned 
(though not referred to in Scripture) the Wady Hokatteb, or ** the 
Written Yalley." The rocks in this vaUey are covered with multi- 
tades of inscriptions, consisting of the figures of animals, and words 
inscribed in various characters. The origin of these inscriptions 
has been keenly discussed among the learned, but must still be 
regarded as an unsettled question. 
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m.— AFRICAN, OR SOUTHERN GROUP. 
1. EGYPT. 

Uittorj. I Divisions ud Towns. | Religion. 

BouvDARiBS.— Egypt, in the Bible Mizraim, and thence ealled 
Btill by the Arabs Misr, denotes chiefly the lower part of the Talley 
of the Nile, but may be said to be bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean ; on the east by Arabia and the Arabian Gulf or 
lied Sea ; on the south by Ethiopia ; and on the vest by Libya. 

For the most part Egypt is just a narrow strip, extending to the 
breadth of a few miles on each side of the riyer Nile, but expand- 
iug towards the mouth of thai river into an extensive plain, called 
a Delta, from its resemblance to the Greek letter of that name, a. 
Its total length is about 600 miles. It is encompassed by great 
deserts on each side, and would itself form a desert, were it 
not watered and fertilized year by year by the overflowing of the 
Nile. 

HiSTOBT.— Egypt was among the earliest countries that attained 
distinction in science, art, and the other refinements of ciriliced 
life. It is believed to have been peopled by the descendants of 
Mizraim, a son of Ham (Gen. x. 6 ; Fs. Ixxviii. 51). At a very 
early period it held many countries in subjection, and was emi- 
nent as the seat of wisdom and the home of the arts. Among 
the most celebrated of its early kings were Barneses the Great and 
Sesostris, renowned as warriors. In the year B.O. 505, it was con- 
quered by the Persians ; subsequently, by Alexander the Great ; 
and again by the Romans. The Moslems subdued it A.i>. 688, and 
it became part of the Turkish empire a.d. 1517. Nominally, it 
stiU remains part of the Ottoman dominions, but it is governed by 
a pacha of its own. 

ts connection with Scripture history was long and intimate. 
Abraham and Sarah Tisited it in a time of taxaine (Gen. xii. 10). 
Joseph was carried to it in bondage, became its ruler, and brought 
his father's fisimily to Goshen (Gen. xxxvil-xlyii.). The Israelites 
remained in it till the Exodus under Moses (Exod. xii.). Solomon 
married a daughter of the king of Egypt (1 Kings iii. 1). Jeroboam 
fled to Egypt to avoid the anger of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 40). The 
king of Egypt attacked Jerusalem under Behoboam (1 Kings xiv. 
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25). King JoBiah was slain at Megiddo, in an encounter with the 
Egyptians (2 Kings xxiii. 29). A body of the Jews fled to 
Egypt for protection from Nebachadnezzar, in the time of Jeremiah, 
and much against his remonstrances (Jer. xliii. 7). Our Lord 
found an asylum in Egypt from the fary of Herod (Matt. ii. 14). 
Alezandxia, its Greek capital, was the birth-place of the eloquent 
Apollos (Acts xviil. 24), and afterwards an important centre of 
Christian influence. In the Old Testament Egypt is repeatedly 
denounced for its idolatry; and its present condition, " the basest 
of kingdoms/' shows the fulfilment of the word of prophecy. 

Natural Features.— Of Mountains, there is only the double 
range lining the valley of the Nile. 

Of Seas and Lakes, the Bed Sea, the Lake HoBris, and the Lake 
Vareotis. 

Of Rivers, ttiQ'SilQ. 

Honntain Bange of £f?ypt — 
A double chain of mountains lines 
the valley of the Nile, and screens it 
from the deserts on botli sides. Valleys, 
or wadies, run laterally from this 
chain towards the Red Sea. About 
100 miles from the sea, the mountains 
separate to a considerable extent, and 
enclose the Delta, or plain of Lower 



The Bed Sea is called in Scrip, 
tare the Sea of Weeds, from the great 
abundance of sea-vreed. Its western 
arm was afterwards called the Gulf of 
Heroopolls, and is now the Qttlf of 
Suez. It is a matter of great contro- 
versy at what part the Israelites 
crossed this gulf. Opinion is mostly 
in Ikrour of two points; one close 
to the present Suez; another Ave 
or idx miles further south. It is pro- 
bable that at one thue tlie gulf ex- 
tended Anther north tlmn it does 
now. 

The Lakes Moeris and Hareotis 
are situated on the west of the Nile— 
the one above Memphis, the other 



close to the Mediterranean, bnt neither 
of them occurs in Scripture. Salt 
lalces existed in ancient times near 
the head of tlie Gulf of Suez, and were 
Joined by canals to the sea and to the 
Nile. 

The Kile.— The great river of 
Egypt rises In the distant south, and 
after descending two cataracts, the 
greater in Ethiopia, and the smaller 
on the confines of Egypt, passes 
through Upper and Middle Egypt, 
and with its two anus, the Rosetta 
and the Damietta, traverses the Delta 
that forms Lower Egypt Formerly 
the Nile had seven moutha The 
rains that prevail from May to Sep- 
tember in Ethiopia, Ac, cause the 
Nile to overflow its banks annually 
from June to November. By means 
of canals and water-courses the water 
is carried to all the arable parts of 
Egypt, and the rich deposit left be- 
hind produces most abundant crops. 
The Nile was considered a god by tlio 
ancient Egyptians, and worshipped 
accordingly. 



Divisions and Towns.— Egypt was divided into Upper and 
Lower ; or more strictly, into Upper, Middle, and Lower. 

In Upper Egypt, or Thebais, "the land of Fathros'* of the 
Bible, were FhiloB, Mephaatine, Syene, and Thebes the capital. 
But of these, Thebes only is mentioned in Scripture. 
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Thelies ti called in Scripture, No 
(Ezek. xzx. 14, U), It was cele- 
brated by Homer for its hundred 
gates, and was a most magnificent 



dty. Its mtns are still snpert)— the 
Temple of Kamalc being yet almost 
one of the wondeins of the world 
(Nahnm ill. 8). 



In Kiddle I!gypt, were Mempliis, and On, or Heliopolis. 



Hcmphis seems to have been a 
ehief residence of the Pharaohs 
during the abode of the Israelites 
in Egypt It was situated on the 
Nile, a few miles above the modem 
city of Cairo. It is now an utter ruin; 
but a wonderful gallery of tombs, cut 
out of the solid rock, where the sacred 
bulls worshipped at Memphis were 
buried, is stUl in good preservation. 

In Lower Egypt wei-e— 

Zoan, or Tanis, now Sdn^ near the 
mouth of the Tanltic branch of the 
Nile, also a royal residence, and the 
scene of several of the plagues 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43); now a mere 
mud village, but abounding in ruins. 

Sin, or Peluslnm, '* the strength 
of Egypt" (Ezek. xxx 15), near the 
mouth of the Pelusiac branch, the 
garrison town of the north-east, fre- 
quently besieged by the Babylonians, 
Persians, and Greeks. 

TahpanlieB, on the same branch, 
where a colony of the Jews settled 



The celebrated Pyramids of Egypt 
are near Memphis. The great pyra- 
mid is 470 feet high. 

On, or Heliopolis, ** the City of the 
Sun," called also Aven and Beth-she- 
mesh (Ezek. xxx. 17 ; Jer. xliiL 13), 
was the residence of Joseph's father- 
in-law, "priest of On." It was near 
Memphis, but a solitary obelisk alone 
marks the site. 



after the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 
xllv. 1). 

Fithom and Saamses, treasure- 
cities built for Pharaoh by the 
Israelites, the sites of which ai-e not 
known (Exod. 1 11). 

The Land of Goshen is believed 
to have lidn along the Pdnsiac 
branch of the Nile, being the part of 
Egypt nearest to Palestine, and a 
remarkably fertile district. It is 
still the most productive part of 
Egypt, having most flocks and herds, 
and also most flsheimen. 

The Government of Egypt was that of a monarchy. * There 
were several castes^ of which the chief were the priestly and the 
warrior. From these the king was chosen. 

The Religion in practice was quite polytheistical. The number 
of gods was very large. The worship of animals was carried to a 
great height — especially that of the apis, or sacred bull, worshipped 
at Memphis. (See "Bible History/' ch. v. sect. 1.) 



3. CUSE^ OB STHIOFIA. 

Situation. | History. 

Ethiopia lay along the Nile, to the sonth of Egypt. Its limits 
were not strictly defined ; but, generally, it embraced Nubia and 
Abyssinia. The portion best known in history was the state or 
kingdom of Meroe, sometimes called an island, from its lying be- 
tween the rivers Nile and Astaboras. Its most flourishing era was 
between b.o. 800 and 700, when its kings, Sabaco or So (2 Kings 
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XTii. 4), SeyecliiiR, and Tirliakah(2 Kings xix. 9), conquered a great 
part of Egypt. The prophecy in the 18ih chapter of Isaiah was 
probably addressed to Tirhakah and his people, and may have made 
a deep impression on them. Among the Jews, it has been re- 
marked that there was a general expectation of the conrersion of 
Ethiopia to God (Isa. zlv. 14 ; Zeph. iii 10 ; Ps. Ixviii. 81 ; Ixxxvii. 
4). Probably the Ethiopians showed special reverence for the God 
, and faith of the Jews, and were among those who brought gifts to 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxzii. 23). 

According to Josephns, Sheba, whose queen was attracted to 
Jerusalem by the wisdom of Solomon, was in Ethiopia; but it is 
much more probable that that Sheba was in the south of Arabia, 
on the opposite shore of the Red Sea. Ebed-melech, the eunuch who 
showed kindness to Jeremiah, was an Ethiopian (Jer. xxxviii. 7). 
The Ethiopian eunuch, whose conversion is recorded in Acts viii. 
27y &c., was treasurer of Candace, queen of Merde. He seems to have 
been a Jew in faith before he went to Jerusalem; and it is possible 
that that religion prevailed in some form among the people of 
Ethiopia. It is a remarkable fact that Abyssinia, whose people 
may be said to be the successors of the ancient Ethiopians, is the 
only considerable Christian state in that part of the world. 

3. UBTA AlTD CTBENE. 

Situation. | History. | Cyrene. 

Libya lay along the Med^rranean, to the west of Egypt. It is 
thought to have been peopled by the Lehabim or Lubim (Gen. x. 
13). Its inhabitants were of a wandering, predatory character. 
It is not, however, probable that the Lubim who accompanied 
Zerah the Gushite, in his expedition against king Asa, were from 
this country, but from Arabia (2 Chron. xvi. 8). Libya was one 
of the countries to which the Jews were scattered before the birth 
of Christ. In the list of nations that were in Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost, the Libyans occur (Acts ii. 10). 



The most famous city In Libya 
vrai Cyrene, whicli was founded by 
a Greek colony« B.a 622, and built 
on a table-land, 1800 feet above tbe 
level of the sea, in a region of gi-eat 
fertility and beauty. It became the 
chief city of five that were connected 
together, fonning the Cyrenaic Pen- 
tapoUs. It had for a long time a 
government of its own. The Jews 
were an important part of its popu- 
lation about the beginning of the 



Christian era. They were so nnme 
rous and important, tliat in Jerusa- 
lem they had a synagogue of their 
own (Acts vi. 9). Simon, who was 
compelled to cairy Christ's cross, was 
a man of Cyrene (Luke xxill. 26) ; 
so were some of the early Clirlstian • 
missionaiies at Antioch (Acts xi. 20) ; 
so also was Lucius, named in Acts 
zlii. 1 as one of the most eminent of 
the prophets and teachers of An- 
tioch. 
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IV.— WESTERN GROUP. 
COUNTRIES IN ASIA. 



General Features. 


Central DMslon ~ 


PapWaKonla. 


Upper Syria. 


Cappadoda. 


Bithynla. 


Asia Minor. 


Lycaonia. 


Western Division 


Southern DiTiaion— 


GaUtia. 


Mysla. 


Clllcia. 


Phrygia. 


Lydia. 


Pamphylla. 


Nort.hem Division— 


Carla. 


Pialdia. 


Pontus. 


Lycia. 



Thb countries in Asia mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles lay 
chiefly in a peninsula which has the Black Sea on the north, ana 
the Mediterranean on the west and south. This district is oftdn 
called Asia Minor. In Scripture, however, the term Asia has some- 
times a more limited sense. In some places it denotes merely a sec- 
tion of the district, of which Sphesus was the chief city (Acts zvi. 
6). In other places it denotes Proconsular Asia, whidi embraoed 
the provinces of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lydia. Asia Minor is 
now called Anatolia. From east to west it is about 650 miles, and 
from north to south about 360 — ^the whole area being about half the 
size of France. 

The greater part of the district consists of an elevated plateau, 
enclosed by the Taurus chain on the south, by a branch of the Cau- 
casus on the north, and on the west by the Mysian Olympus and a 
chun which connects Mount Taurus with Olympus. The Acts of 
the Apostles brings us into contact chiefly with the southern and 
western confines of the district. In some of his missionary jour- 
neys the apostle Paul penetrated through the chain of the Taurus 
on the south, and planted churches in Lycaonia, and other upland 
districts which it was very difficult to reach. Subsequently, he 
formed acquaintance with the western borders of the district, and 
laboured to evangelize the cities on the banks of the rivers that 
watered the rich valleys between its mountain ridges. The apostle 
John, at an after period, laboured in this part of the district, for 
here were situated the Seven Churches of Asia, to which the 
epistles of the Apocalypse were addressed. Of the northern part of 
the district we hear very little in the Acts of the Apostles. 

At an early period of history, the peninsula was divided among 
independent kingdoms ; afterwards it became part of the Persian 
Empire ; then of the Macedonian ; and finally, in New Testament 
times, it was subject to Rome. It is now part of the Turkish Empire. 
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Before notidng the Tuioos oonntries into which Asia Minor, in 
the wide sense of the term, was diTided, it is necessary to draw 
attenti<m to the northern part of Syi-ia, with its capital, Antioch, 
as that district is specially connected with the history of the Acts. 

L— UFFSB 8TBIA. 
The BiTtT Qrontes, which rises in the yalley of Coele- Syria, close 
to the source of the Leontes, flows northward for about 120 miles ; 
and, making an abrupt turn to the west, enters the sea by a valley 
lying between the ranges of Lebanon and Tanrus, which, on the east 
side, stretches nearly to the Euphrates. The bsAks of the Orontes, 
where it enters this valley, were admirably adapted for the site of 
a great capital, which should have easy communication with Syria on 
the south, the lands of the Euphrates on the east, and Asia Minor 
on the north and west. Here, accordingly, Seleucus, to whom most 
of the Asiatic conquests of Alexander the Great were given, fixed 
the site of the capital of his new kingdom, which he called Antioch, 
after his fietther— giving his own name to Belencia, its seaport at 
the mouth of the river. The kings of Syria, whose capital was 
Antioch, are believed to be referred to in Daniel xi. as the kings 
of the north. 



Aiiti^]i is first mentioned In the 
Acts In connection with a great 
awakening that took place there 
afterthe death of Stephen (Acts xl 19- 
:;i). The name of " ChristianB " was 
flrat given to the disciples here (Acts 
xL 26). It became the virtoal head- 
qnarters of Paul and Bamahas, and 
a great centre of missionary infla- 
ence, and the starting-point of most 
of Panrs missionary jonmeya At 
the time of Panics visit it was a place 
of great slie and in'eat profligacy. 
It was then the third city of the 
Roman Empirei It has always been 
liable to severe earthquakes, which 
have probably changed the very fkee 
of nature. Antioch is now an insig- 



nificant place of 6000 inhabitants, a 
few hundred of whom retain the 
Christian nam& Ita ruins are not of 
much Interest 

Selenda was the seaport of An- 
tioch, built at the month of the Oron- 
tesL It is mentioned only once, as 
the first halting-place of Paul and 
Barnabas when they set out on their 
work (Acts xliL 44). Its harbour 
still remains, — the most perfect in 
Syria; and among other interesttng 
remains Is a remarkable tunnel, pass- 
ing through solid«rock for upwards 
of 3000 feet, — supposed to have been 
constructed for carrying off from the 
city the waters that came down from 
the mountains. 



IL— A8U HUfOB. 

L SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

CiUda. 
Cilida was the native province of Paul, and the scene of some ot 
his early Christian labours. It was the part of Asia Minor nearest 
to Syria, and consisted partly of a plain along the sea, partly of the 
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Taanu range north of the plain, and partly of ridges on tlie west 
that ran down firom Tanms to the sea. These mountain ranges 
were at one time much infested by robbers, as the sea-coast was by 
pirates. The capital of Cilicia was Tanmu 



Tarsus was situated on the banks 
of the Cydnns, and was trnly* " no 
mean cl^** (Acts xxL 39). It was 
a place of great commercial impor- 
tance, and has been compared to 
Marseilles in modem times. In phi- 
losophy and general education, it is 
said tohayebeen, in Fanrs time, even 
more illastrlous than Athens. It was 



then in the main a Greek dty, where 
Ihe Greek language was spoken, and 
Greek literature studiously cnlti- 
rated. Paul's education would, there- 
fore, be of the very first order. Tar- 
sus is now a poor town. Inhabited by- 
Turks. Its population is stUl estt- 
mated at 30,000. 



Pamphylia. 

Pamphylia lay along the shore, to tbe west of Cilicia. Two of its 
cities are mentioned in connection with tbe labours of Paul and 
Barnabas— Pergs and Attalia. 

Perga was dtuated on the river 
Cestrus, and was distinguished for a 
temple of Diana. It was here that 
Mark, deterred apparently by the 
dangers of the undertaking, declined 
to proceed with Paul and Barnabas 
into Pisidia, and returned to Jerusa- 
lem. Paul risited Perga twice (Acts 
xiiL 13; xiv. 25.) 



Attalia was so named from its 
founder, Attains Philadelphus. It 
was situated near the sea, in the Bay 
of Pamphylia. It had always been a 
place of importance. Shepherds now 
pasture ttidr cattle among the ruins. 
Nothing more is said of it than that 
it was visited by Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts xiv. 25). 



FiBidia. 

Pisidia lay to the north of Pamphylia. ' It formed part of the 
great table-land of Asia Minor, and was at a greater elevation abo^e 
the sea than Ben Nevis, the highest of British mountains. It was 
approached from the Plain of Pamphylia by steep mountain passes, 
the hannts of daring robbers ; and travelling was farther dangerous 
from the sudden swelling of the mountain torrents. Through 
'* perils of waters and perils of robbers," therefore, the apostle 
Paul at length reached Antioch, the capital of Pisidia. 



Antioch had been built by the 
founder of the Syrian Antioch, and 
had been once an impoitant town. 
It was, at PauFs visit, a Roman eoto- 
ffta—bound by a tie of peculiar close- 
ness to Rome. At Antioch Paul de- 



livered the first sermon of which we 
have a particularacconnt (Acts xiiL). 
His preaching excited great inter- 
est; but, in consequence of a perse- 
cution raised by the Jews in the place, 
he and Ills companion were expelled. 
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k ky to the north-east of Cilida. It did not reoeiTe any 
Tint from Panl ; bat on the day of Pentecost Cappadodana were pres- 
ent at Jemsalem (Acts il 9) ; and Peter's first epistle is addressed, 
among others, to the strangers scattered throughout Cappadoda 
(1 Pet. i. 1). 

Lycamiia. 
X^caonift was a dry, bare region to the west of Cappadoda. Water 
was so scarce, that in one part it was sold for money. The plain of 
Lycaonia is the largest in Asia Minor. loonium, the capital of the 
district, stands in the plain. Two other towns occur in the history, 
Derbe and Igritnu 



Xboninm was the capital of Ly- 
caonia. Here Paul and Barnabas 
came, after tbey were driven from 
Antioch. Their preaching was at- 
tended with great luocess (Acts xiv. 
1-8). Another viiit was afterwards 
paid to it by Paol (Acts xiv. 31, 22). 
It became fiunous in mediaeyai his^ 
tory aa the cradle of the power of the 
Turks. Its present name is KoniBL 
It is a populous and somewhat floor- 
lahingtown. 

Lystra. — Paul and Barnabas came 
to Lystra when driven from loonium. 
Here a lame man was miraculously 
cored. Divine honours were pro- 



posed to be paid to the apestlea The 
Jews, however, stirred up the people, 
and Paul was stoned (Acts xiv. .19). 
Paul returned to it again (Acts xvL 
1). Timothy seems to have been a 
native of Lystra, and to have been 
converted when Panl was first there. 
On his second visit, he became Paul's 
companion. The exact site of Lystra 
is not known; probably it lay among 
the mountains that enclose the plain 
of loonium. 

Berbe was another dty of Ly- 
caonia, whose .site is unknown. Here 
Paul's preaching produced **many 
disciples" (Aets xiv. 21, nuurff.). 



GfllAtia. 
Galatift lay to the north of Lycaonia and Cappadoda. This dis- 
trict was inhabited by a people of Celtic or Qallic extraction, who 
had emigrated from the west of Europe, and were now settled in 
the province of Galatia, or Gallo-greda. They were characterised 
by some of the prominent features of the Gallic race— great warmth 
of heart, and great fickleness. Accordingly, they received Paul like 
an angel of God ; but very soon after, false teachers moved them to 
forsake the great doctrines which he had taught them. No towns 
in GaJatia are named as having received visits from Paul. 

Shxygia. 
Phrygia, a district not very accurately defined, lay to the west of 
Lycaonia and GhUatia. Laodkwt, Coloise, and Hierapolis lay in 
this province. 

6 
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Laodicea was one of tbe Seyen 
Churches of Asia. It was a place of 
rery great sise and splendour. The 
amphitheatre, of which remains stUl 
exist, most hare accommodated from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
spectatorsL Hot springs In the neigh- 
bourhood, of yarious degrees of 
warmth, may hare suggested the 
comparison, "Thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot *' (Rev. iiL 
15). Laodicea is now quite desolate. 

ColOBSe.— This town was situated 
on the river Lycus, near its conflu- 
ence with the Meander. Christianity 



teems to have been planted here by 
Epaphras (CoL i. 7); and though 
Paul wrote an epistle to the churdi 
here, he does not appear to have ever 
visited it The name of its aupposed 
site is nowiTAofMM. A few ruins at- 
test an ancient site. 

Hierapolis is near the two last 
named places. The name means 
"sacred city," and is thought to 
have been given on account of Its re- 
markable mineral springs. Paul 
mentions Epaphras as having done 
great service to the church here (GoL 
ir. 18). 



8. NORTHERN DIVISION. 
FontOB. 
PontoB lay to the noiih of Cappadocia. The same remarks are 
applicable to Pontus as to Cappadoda. Aquila, Paul's dear friend 
(Acts zviil 2), was a native of Pontus. 

Paphlagonla. 
Paphlagtmia, an extensive district north of GhUatia, is not men- 
tioned in the New Testament. 

Bithysia. 
Bithynia lay to the west of Paphlagonia. Paul wished at one time 
to visit Bithynia, but was not allowed (Acts zvi. 7). Peter appears 
afterwards to have bestowed some attention upon it, for his first 
epistle is inscribed, among others, to ''the strangers in Bithynia." 
Kioe, a town in Bithynia, is celebrated in Church history as the 
scene of the first general or ecumenical Christian council, in the 
days of the first Christian emperor, Constantino. At ( 
also in Bithynia, another council was held. 



4. WESTERN DIVISION. 
Mysia. 
Hysia lay to the west of Bithynia and Phrygia. The following 
are the places in Mysia occurring in Acts : — ^TroaSi Assos, Adramyt- 
tium, and Fergamos. 

sky to the south-east It was here 
that Paul saw in vision the nutn of 
Macedonia, who prayed, " Come over 
to JIacedonia and help ua'* Here, 
too, on a subsequent visit, wben 
the disciples were assembled, Paul 



Troas was probably as much a 
district as a town. The ancient Troy, 
whose famed siege is the subject of 
the great epic of Homer, stood in the 
Plain of Troas, on the banks of the 
Scamander, Uountlda darkening the 
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preached to them till midnight, and 
performed the miracle of raising 
Eutychns to life (Acts xx. 10). At 
Troas Paul had mnch sncceas (2 Cor. 
iL 12). 

A8808 was a town south of Troas, 
and is mentioned merely as a place 
to which Panl walked from Troas, 
and where he was picked np by the 
ship saiUng to Mitylene (Acte zz. 
18. 14). 

Adramyttilllll was a seaport of 
Mysia, to which the ship belonged in 



which Panl set sail for Rome (Acts 
xxviL2). 

Fergamos, the ancient capital of 
Mysiaf was situated on the river 
Caicos, and was one of the "Seven 
Churches in Asia.** It possessed a 
famous library of two hundred thou- 
sand volumes. Divine honours were 
paid in it to fsculapius, under the 
form of a serpent It was a most 
wicked place— "where Satan's seat 
is.'* It is now a miserable town, — 
hovels mingled with magniflcentruiua 



Lydia. 
I^dia lay to the south of Mysia, and was an andent and yery 
celebrated kingdom ; its king, Croesus, having been one of the best 
known characters of ancient history. It is thought by some that 
its name was derived from Lud, fourth son of Shem. Five of the 
Seren Churches in Asia were situated in Lydia, namely, . Thyatira, 
Smyrna, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Ephesna. 



Thyatira was famous for the skill 
of its inhabitants in dyeing cloth. 
Lydia was a woman of Thyatira (Acts 
xvL 14). Its modern name Is Ak- 
Muar^ and it contains about 6000 
inhabitants— not, however, like those 
of former days. 

Smyrna had no word of reproof 
■poken against it ; bat a day of trial 
was foretold. The trial was nobly 
endured. The aged Polycarp, when 
required to blaspheme Christ, made 
a noble and memorable reply (" Bible 
History," p. 422). Smyrna is a large 
toivn, said to contidn 180,000 inha- 
bitants. Christian missions have of 
late been very successful among the 
population. 

Sardis was anciently the capital 
of Lydia; but nothing now remains 
of it but ruins. " Thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and art dead." 

FhHadelphia.— It was foretold 
that the people of this place should 
he kept in the hour of temptation 
that waste come upon all the eiirth. 
Philadelphia still remains, and a soli- 
tary pillar still standing reminds 
many of the word of the promise 
(Bev. iiL 18). 



Ephesus was the chief city of the 
district to which the term Ada was 
applied, in the most restricted sense. 
It was situated at the mouth of the 
river Cayster, and was built partly 
on the mountain-ridge to the south, 
and partly on the plain through which 
that river flows. ,It was a city of 
great commercial importance, and of 
vast size and wealth. Its most fa- 
mous building was the Temple of 
Diana— accounted one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The sun, it 
was said, looked on nothing in his 
course more splendid than the Tem- 
ple of Diana. This temple continued 
to exist till the second or third cen- 
tury, when it was plundered by the 
Goths. The way had been prepared 
for Paul at Ephesus by ApoUos (Acts 
zviiL 24). Paul hhnself visited Ephe- 
sus several times, and on one occasion 
spent above two years there. The 
Ephesian Church was a very interest- 
ing and beautiful one. But at the 
date of the Apocalypse it had begun 
to decline (Rev. IL 4). Ephesus Is 
now quite a desolation, a few miser- 
able Greek funilies living among its 
I ruina 
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CaiUu 

Carla lay to the south of Lydia, deeply indented with bays, and 
fonning the south-west corner of the peninsola. XiletOB and 
CSnidvs are mentioned in the New Testament. 



IDletlll wu a yery mndent and 
Important town, distant about 60 
mllto from Ephesna. It was great 
eyen in the days of Homer. It had 
began to decay in Paurs time, bat 
eyen then must haye been a large 
place. Here, in one of his Jonmeya, 
Trophimos, one of his companions, 
^as left sick (2 Tim. iy. 20) ; but its 
chief distinction consisted in its being 
the place where Paul, on his way to 
Jemsalem, sent for the elders of the 
Chnrch of Ephesns to meet him, and 



addressed them in a most toadilnfr 
and earnest manner (Acts xz.). It 
is now a rain. 

Cnidns was an important seaport, 
at the point of the promontory of 
Trlopinm, yisited by Paul's ship in his 
yoyage to Borne (Acts xzyiL 7). The 
remains of its excellent harbour 
still exist **Few places bear more 
hacontestable proofe of former mag- 
nificence ; and fewer still of the ruf- 
fian industry of their destroyers.** 



lyda. 
Lyda lay south-east from Caria. Its chief town was Myxu ; and 
one of its seaports, Patara. 



Myra was sltnated at the mouth 
of a deep gorge, near the sea, with 
which it communicated by its seaport, 
Andriace. Here Paul was transferred 
firom the ship wlUch had brought him 
from Syria, to a ship of Alexandria, 
boand for Italy (Acts xxyiL 6). 



Patara was a seaport on the west 
of Lycia, at the mouth of the river 
Xanthns. Apollo was worshipped 
here, as Diana was at Ephesus. Paul 
touched at this place in one of his 
voyages to Jerusaiem, and found a 
ship bound for Phoenicia (Acts xzL 2). 



ISLANDS OF ASIA. 

CyproB. I Rhodes. | Samos. 

Crete. I Cos. I Chios. 

Clanda. | Patmos. | Lesbos. 

L-IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

Cyprns. 

Cypnu was a large island in the Mediterranean, 140 miles long, — 
half the area of Wales,— lying to the south of Cilicia and north-west 
of Syria. It is thought to be referred to in the Old Testament, 
under the name of Chittim, although that word may also denote 
other islands and remote coasts (Num. zziv. 24 ; Jer. ii. 10 ; Esek. 
xzvii. 6). It is mehtioned in the New, as the birth-place of Barnar 
has, and it was one of the places visited by Paul and him, in their 
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first miasionary tonr. It was origmallj peopled by Phoenicuuis, 
and latterly by Greeks. Its population now is very scanty — about 
100,000. Two places are named in connection with the visit, — 
j^ftUmia and PaphoB ; the one at the eastern, the other at the west- 
em end of the island (Acts xiii. 5, 13). 



Bft.1ft-m4a had once been the capital 
of Cyprus, and was atill a large com- 
mercial town. The labours of the 
apostles were confined to the Jews, 
who were numerous there. In after 
times, Salamis was memorable for 
an insurrection of Jews, who massa- 
cred 240,000 of the inhabitants. Sala- 
mis became a desert. The /ews were 
defeated by Hadrian, afterwards em- 
peror; and no Jew was ever after 
Allowed to approach the island. 



PaphOB was the capital of Cyprus 
under the Romans, and the residence 
of the governor, Serglus Paulus. It 
was notorious for the worship of 
Venus, who was said in the fable to 
have landed here first, when she rose 
from the sea. It was a place of great 
licentiousness and pollution. Hero 
Serglus Paulus was converted, and 
Elymas the sorcerer struck with 
bUndness (Acts ziiL 8, &e.) 



Crete. 

Crete, now called Candiaf a large island in the Mediterranean, 
120 miles long, lay south- west from Asia Minor. In ancient times 
its illustrious legislator, Minos, exercised a great influence, not on 
Crete only, but on Greece also. The people were celebrated for 
skill in archery. In Paul's voyage to Rome, he sailed along the 
southern shore of Crete, touching alTa roadstead then, as now, called 
Fair Havens, near the town of Lasea, whose site is still marked by 
" two white pillars, standing on a brae side near the shore." Titus 
was appointed by Paul to labour in Crete, of whose people no very 
, flattering picture is drawn (Titus i. 12), but whom the gospel might 
gloriously transform (Titus ii.). 

Another harbour, on the south-west of Crete, was called Phoenice, 
or Phceniz. It has lately been identified with LtUro. The sailors 
were prevented from reaching it by the wind Eurodydon. . 

danda. 

danda was a small island south of Crete. The ship in which 
Paul sailed was driven under this island, — ^that is, to the lee, or south 
side of it ; and here, enjoying the shelter of the island for a little, 
tbe sailors made their dispositions for weathering the gale (Acts 
xxvii. 16, 17). 

Rhodes. 

Bliodes was situated near the south-west comer of Asia Minor. 
It was visited by Paul in one of his voyages (Acts xxi. 1). The 
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situation of Rhodes made it then, as stUl, a place of. great resort to 
seamen. It was yery famons in history. Its Temple of the Son 
and its Colossus, a vast statue that seemed to stand OTor the city 
as a guardian, were everywhere famous. 

IL— IN THE iEGEAN SEA. 

Cos. 

Cos, or Coos, another island off Asia Minor, lies north of Khodes. 
It, too, is mentioned as having been touched at by Paul (Acts xxi. 
1). The town of Cos was of considerable importanoe, and £uned as 
the seat of a great medical school, connected by tradition with 
iEsculapiuB, which must have been well known to Luke. 

Patmos. 

Patmos, the place of St. John's banishment, lies a few miles 
west from Miletus. It is about 15 miles in circumference, and on 
accoont of its wild and desolate character, was selected as a place 
of bcmishment. It is now called PcUino and PalmMa; its inha- 
bitants are from 4000 to 6000, and it is celebrated for its wines. 
Its principal town is built on the summit and steep sides of a high 
hill, which overlooks the harbour. Half way down the hill is a 
jutting rock, where, according to tradition, John was in the Spirit, 
and saw the visions of the Apocalypse (Kev. i. 9, 10). 

SamoB. 

SamoB, another island south-west from Ephesus, was visited by 
Paul in one of his voyages (Acts xx. 15). It was opposite the pro- 
montory of Mycale, and the anchorage of Trogyllium. A famous 
naval jdctory was gained here by the Qreeks. 

Chiof. 

Chios (Acts zz. 15) lay further north, and was celebrated for its 
beautiful scenery. A terrible massacre of the inhabitants by the 
Turks took place in 1822. 

Lesbos. 

LesboSi still further north, was a large island, whose capital was 
Hitylene (Actb xx. 14). It was celebrated in claasical history as 
the residence of the poetess Sappho, 
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COUNTBIES IN EUBOFB. 



Mftoedonia. 1 
lUyiicom. | 



Dalmatia. 
AchaU, or Greece. 

XACEDOSIA. 



Italy. 
Spain. 



Macedoaiii was the first country in Europe where the gospel was 
preached. It was separated from Asia Minor by the .£gean Sea. 
It was one of the outlying countries of Qreeoe, and did not come 
into prominent notice until the time of Philip of Maoedon, about 
350 years b.o. His son, Alexander the Great, extended the empirt 
till it included not only all Greece, but a great part of Asia. This 
event had been foreseen and foretold by Daniel, in the vision of the 
one-homed goat and the ram (Dan. viii. 21). By the time of the 
apostles, Macedonia had been subdued by the Bomans. The prin- 
cipal places Tisited by Paul were Fldlippi, Thessalonica, and 
Berea. A traveller has remarked that the Acts of the Apostles 
has made the whole of Macedonia a kind of Holy Land. 



Fhilippi was a Roman colony, 
ji;ovemed after the model of Rome 
heraeUl Here the apostles were 
seized, scourged, and put in prison 
(Acta xvl.)* Lydia, a seller of purple, 
a woman with a spirit of divination, 
and the Jailor of the place, were 
among the first trophies of grace in 
Earope. The scene of the eailhquake 
and the conversion of the jailor were 
most remarkable incidenta The 
I'hillppian Church was one of special 
beauty and interest to the apostle. 

ThftBflalfUVlca was an important 
and bnsy seaport, south firom Philippi, 
and the capital of the province. A 
church was formed here, long very 
fragrant in the memory of Paul for 
its work of faith, labour of love, and 
patience of hope (1 Thesa L 3). Ffom 
this busy place the holy fame of the 
new religion, which was embraced 
by many of tiio old paganti sounded 



out through all the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Macedonia on the north, and 
Achaia on the south (1 Thesa i. 8). 
It became a great centre of Christian 
influence. It did great service to 
Christianity in the early centuries, 
and was called the " orthodox city.** 
Under the name of Sdhniley the 
town remains to this day. 

Berea was a provincial town, on 
the eastern slope of Mount Olympus— 
the mountain rendered so fiimous as 
the fabled home of the gods of Homer. 
It contained a colony of Jews, whose 
noble character, in patiently and 
humbly searching the Scriptures for 
the truth, is matter of special eulogy 
(Acts xviL 11). 

Ifeapolis, Amphipolis, and 
Apollonia, are also mentioned in 
the Acts as having been visited by 
Paul 



XLLTBICUH AHD SALKATIA. 

These countries lay between Macedonia and Italy, on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic Gulf. Paul mentions the fact that he preached 
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tbe gospel in Illyricam (Rom. xv. 19), and that Titos went to Dal- 
matia (2 Tim. iv. 10). Nothing is known of the snooess of the 
gospel in these parts. The inhabitants were of a somewhat wild and 
roamiog character. The visit of Paul to Illyricnm seems to have 
been made after he left Bphesos (Acts xx. 1), on his way to Corinth. 

AGHAIA, OB 0BEEGE FBOFEB. 

Aduda, formerly a section of the Peloponnesus, was the name 
now given not only to the whole of that peninsula, but to Greece 
generally, and embraced pretty nearly the same territory as the 
kingdom of modem Greece. Within Achaia Panl visited the fol- 
lowing places :— 



Athens* once the ftuned capital of 
Attica, goreraed now by the Romans, 
was very tmlike the brave firee dty 
offbnnerdaya Here Paul preached 
in three places— tbe Jewish syna^ 
gogne, the market-place, and the 
Areopagus,* or Mars' Hill. The philo- 
sophers of Athens did not relish his 
doctrine (Acts zvIL 83). Thoagh a 
few beliered, Athens was not one of 
the places where the gospel triiunph- 
ed, and did not become an impor- 
tant centre of Christian influence in 
Greece. That honour was reserved 
for Corinth. (See **Bible History," 
pp. 407, 40&) 

Corinth was a place of great com- 
mercial activity. By its seaport on 
the west it commnnicated with 
Europe, and by that on the east with 
Asia. It was notorious for licentious- 
ness, — in connection, probably, with 
the worship of Venua Paul's spirits 
were greatly depressed in Corinth,— 
apparently by the sad discovery that 



the Jews, on the whole, had now 
taken up their position in direct an- 
tagonism to the goftpeL Neverthe- 
less even here he had great inccess, 
and QoA gave him much encourage- 
ment by a vision (Acts xvUL 9, 10). 

Cendirea was the seaport of 
C!oTinth on the east Phosbe, men- 
tioned in Rom. zvL 1, was one of the 
members of the church there. 

Vicopolis, where Paul determined 
to spend, and perhaps began actoaDv 
to. spend, the last winter of his life 
(Titus liL 12), was a city in the pro- 
vince of Achaia, on the confines of 
Epims and Macedonia. It was built 
by Augustus Caesar, in commemora- 
tion of the victory of Actlum, and 
means "City of Victory.*' The 'in- 
habitants of the neighbouring moun- 
tains were forced into it against their 
wUL This bitter trial, however, was 
overruled to their having the oppor« 
tunity of hearing Panl preach tbe 
gospel 



ITALY. 

Italy, in New Testament times, was tbe imperial country of the 
globe. It is mentioned occasionally in the Bible in an incidental 
way, bat mainly in connection witii Paul's visit to Rome (Acts 
xviii. 2, xxvii. 1, 6; Heb. xiii. 24). Bheginm, Pateoli, Appii 
Pdnun, and the Three TaTems, occur in the Bible narrative. 

in Italy which I^anl visited (Acta 



Bheginm was a city on the coast 
of Italy, now called Reffffio, capital 
of Calabria. It was the first town 



xxvUL 18). 
PateoU was a maritime town of 
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Campftiiia. At Its harbonr panen- 
gen for Rome wer« oommonly dis- 
charged (Acts zxtUL 13). It is now 



Appii Fonmi) about M miles 
from Borne, on the great Appian 
Way, was a bnsy, noisy place, Tidous 
and disorderly, where trareOers were 
constantly passing. Here disciples 
from Bome welcomed the great 
apostle (Acts zxyiii.U). 

The Three TaTems was a simi- 
lar town, a few miles nearer Bome 
(Acts xxtUL 15). 

BOXliy the Tsst metropolis of the 
world, the City of the Seren Hills, 
was the residence of the emperor, 
and of two millions of people,— of 
whom half were fkee and half dayes. 
Panl had long cherished the desire 
to visit it (Acts ziz. 21). He wrote 
his Epistle to the Bomans from 



Corinth, and had already many ac- 
quaintances in Bome. His appeal Uf 
C«Bsar brought him there at last 
(Acts xxtUL). After being there two 
years, he was acquitted on his first 
trial, and set at liberty. He was in- 
strumental in doing much good at 
Home, and conid speak of saints in 
Caesar's household (PhiL ir. 93). 
After his liberation, the Emperor 
Nero set Bome on fire, and accusing 
the Cbristians'of the crime, caused 
an enormous slaughter of them. 
After a few years of liberty, Paul 
was brought back to Bome» subjected 
to a serere imprisonment (3 Tim. i. 
8), and to a second trial, which 
ended in his execution. Tradition 
represents Peter as haring been also 
martyred at Bome, but there are no 
authentic accounts of his having 
visited it 



spinr. 

Paul expressed an eaniest desire to visit Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28). 
It is supposed that he did so between his first and second imprison- 
ments. Many Jews and Jewish proselytes were now settled in all 
the chief cities of Spain. But we have not the faintest record of 
Paul's labours there. 



ISLANDS OP EUROPE. 
Samothrace. | Malta. | 

Samothrace. 
Samothrace was an island in the JBgean Sea, well known to 
mariners from its elevated appearance. Paul merely touched at it 
on his first voyage from Asia to Europe (Acts xvi. 11). 

Xalta. 
The island on which St Paul was shipwrecked was called Helita, 
and is believed to be MaJUat being the only British possession men- 
tioned in Scripture. It was inhabited by a people of Phoenician 
origin, who, though barbarous, were yet of a kindly nature. A bay, 
still called St. Paul's Bay, answers well to the account of the ship- 
wreck (Acts xxvii., xxviii.) Paul spent three months here, and, 
among others, cured the father of Publius, the governor of the 
Island (Acts xxviii. 8). 



00 PLACES NOT FiXUNOUNDEB THE ABOVE DIVISIOKS. 

Sicily. 

ttleOy, of which Melita was an appendage, was a large and cde- 
brated island, south-west of Italy. Its capital was Syracnae, where 
Faol spent three days (Acts zzviiL 12). Being a great mercantile 
city, Paul would probably find many Jews there, to whom he would 
undoubtedly preach the gospel,— but with what suooess we are not 
told. 



I 
PLACES NOT FALLING UNDER THE ABOVE 
DIVISIONS. 

Ophir 

Is frequently mentioned in Scripture in connection with its gold. 
Kitto and others think that Ophir was some place in India. 
Others believe it to have been in the south of Arabia, near Sheba. 
Some recent trayellers in the north-east of Africa contend stoutly 
that Ophir was situated there. Dr. Erapf holds that it was a 
place now sometimes called Afer, in Abyssinia. Dr. Beke thinks 
thafe Ophir was in Arabia, but that it was only a depdt of gold 
brought across the Bed Sea from the east of Africa. 

Torshiah 
Is thought by some to be derived from Tarstts in Oilicia, PaaFB 
birth-place. There was a busy trafSo between Joppa and Tarsus 
from early times. It is thought that, from this circumstance, 
merchant ships got the general name of "ships of Tarshish." 
It has also been supposed that the name is connected with a city or 
country of Spain, caJIed Tartetnu, (See Jonah i. 8 ; Isa. Ix. 9, &c.) 

Gog andUagog^. 
Gog, in Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 8, 14, xxxix. 11, is the name of a prince, 
whose territory is called Magog, and who is called the chief prinoe 
of Meshech and Tubal. In Rev. xx. 8, Gog is the name of a 
country. Magog was a son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2). It is generally 
believed that these names denote northern nations, occupying por- 
tions of the territories now forming the Russian Empire. 

Further investigations will probably throw more light on these, 
and on other unknown and contested localities mentioned in the 
iiible. 
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made of?— Wheat— The Tea-plant— China— The Coffee-tree— Chicory— Cocoa 
and Chocolate— The Sugar-tane, Ae^ Ae, 

0. New Beading-Book for Junior Classes, No. V. 

12mo, doth, price Is. 

SBUiOTIOn FBOM OOBTBHTS. 

Past L— Flowers— What Leayes are for— What Roots are for— Stalks and 
Tnmka— Circnlation of the Sap in Trees, Ac. 

Past IL— The House I Uyein— The Building Material of the Body— The Five 
Gateways of Knowledge— The Eya— The Ear— The Taste, Smell, and Touch— 
The Human Hand, Ac 

Past IIL— The Smallest Living Creature— What is Sponge?— Insects— Mason 
Ants— Slave Ants, && 

6. Beading Lesson-Book, No. VI. 12mo, price Is. 

8XLECTI0H VROU OOHTBHTS. 

The Song cf Winter— A [Russian Winter— Peter the Great— Icebergs— Thef 
Snow-drop— The Com Plan^-The Rice Plant— The Orange Tree— The Arabs — 
Eastern Caravans — ^Birds' Kests — ^The Beaver— The Stormy Petrel — Life of 
Colnmbus— Discovery of the Pacific— Sperm Wliale — ^The Bread-fruit Tree- 
Pearl Fishery of Ceylon, Ac 



I7ELS0NS SCHOOL SEBIJ^ 



7. Beadinff Lesson-Booky No. VIL . 12mo, doth, 

240 pages, price Is. 6d. (Nemrlif Ready.) 

8. Beadinff Lesson-BcxA; No. VIIL 12mo, doth, 

price Is. 6cL {In the Preu.) 

9. Beadings firom the Best Authors. Edited by 

A. H. Bktob, M.A., one of the Classical Masters of the High 
School, Edinboigh. 12mo, doth, 240 pages, price Is. 6d, 

10. The Three Kingdoms of Nature. A Beading- 

Book for Senior Chysses. By Db. Williax Bhdtd. 12mo, 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. {In the Press.) 

A shignlarlx interesting and InatractiTe book. It is not a qrstematic treatise, 
baft it Intended to be need as a Reading-Boole The leading &cts of Pltysical 
Geograplix and of Popular Science are presented to the reader in a very attrac- 
tlve style ; the Tolome, in short, comprises in a series of readtaigs jasfc such in- 
formation on the wonders of the world aroond na aa ererj intelligent person 
sbonld be acquainted with. 

History of the British Empire. By W. F. Golueb, 

B.A., Trin. ColL Dublin. "With Tables of the Leading Events 
of each Period— Lists of GoiMemporary Sorereigns — Dates of 
Battles— Clusters on the Social Changes of each Period, &c. 
12mo, doth, price 2b. 
** Mr. Collier's book is nnrivalled aa a School History of the British Emplra 
The arrangement is admirable.**— JBn^ZiiA Journal <^ Education. 

Bible History, in connection with the General Histoiy 
of the World, with Descriptions of Scripture Localities. By 
the Bey. WiLLLiX G. Blaikib, A.M. 470 pages 12mo, with 
Maps, price Ss. 
This Tolome has been prepared mainly with a view to the Instmetlon of 
Schools and Familiea Its aliua differs in many respects from that of any other 
Bible History. 
1. It follows the great outline of the Bible KarratiTe,— arranging and 
classifying the leading facts, to as to aid eye and memory ingrasping the 
whole. 
S. It describes briefly the ehitf (UnmtrUM, 2bi0fu, andoOier Seenet <tf Bible Bio- 

lory as they occur. 
S. It glsnces at the Hi$lory and Progreu of the leading NaMone of the fTorfi*— 
showing what was going on elsewhere while the History of the Bible waa 
being enacted. 
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Modem Ckiograpliyy for the use of Schools. By 
BoBBBT Ahdbbsoh, Head Master, Normal Institutioi^ Bdin- 
burgh. Foolscap Syo, dothj price Is. 6d. 

This work has been pronotinced,'hf upwards of one thousand teachers, to 
be the best, as well as the cheapest, School Geography published. 

Exercises in Geography, adapted to Anderson's 

Gkog&apht. 18mo, cloth, price 6d. 

This work contains about 10,000 Questions and Exercises in Geography, and 
will be finind of great senrice to both teacher and pnpiL 

Geography fbr Junior Classes. By Eobebt Andbb- 

BOK, Head Master, Normal Institatioii| Bdinbuigh. ISmo, 
dothy price lid. 

Nelsons' Shilling Atlas. Containing 16 Maps, plain. 
Stiff Wrapper, Quarto. 

Nelsons' School Atlas. Containing 22 Maps, Full- 
Coloured. Quarto, Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 



NEARLY READY. 

First Lessons in French. 12mo, Qoth. Price Is. 

This book Is constructed on the true plan fbr teacliing' a foreign language. 
It does not weary the pupil with the minutisB of Grammar at first, but proceeds 
at once to simple Reading Lessons, made up of words in common us e i <q> bjf 
step introducing the essentials of Grammar, and leaving the intricacies to be 
taught at an after stage in the study of the language. 

Second French Book. 

Third French Book — Completing the Series. 



First Lessons in Greek. By Abch. H. Bbtcb, M.A., 

one of the Classical Masters of the High School, Bdinbnrgh. 

(Ready.) 



